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Midge Minds Her Sister's Business 


by Marjorie B. Paradis 


Characters 

Mince Bennett, student at Duncan 
Hall 

ADELE BENNETT, her sister 

QuENTIN Hami.ton, a friend of Midge’s 

Grace, friend of Midge’s at Duncan 
Hall 

Nettiz, another schoolmate 

HeteN Horton, college friend of 
Adele’s 

Marion CarTER, friend of Adele’s 

MapamMe Buianc (Mrs. White), dress 
shop owner 

PreRRE (George White), her husband 

CusTOMER 


ScENE 1 
Sertine: A simple sitting room in Dun- 
can Hall, a girls’ boarding school 
which Mince attends. 
Ar Risg: MinGs is knitting on a pair of 
argyle socks with bright colored wools 
on a number of bobbins which she is 


unsnarling. GRACE and NETTIE enter 
dressed in sweaters and skirts and 
polo coats. 

Grace: Hi, Midge, been looking for 
you. What’s cooking? 

Mince: Going in to Boston with 
Quentin. He’s looking for some good 
second-hand tires. 

Nettie: We’re heading for a movie. If 
we can get seven kids we can afford 
to go by taxi. But I suppose you’re 
out. 

Mince (Nods and shakes her knitting): 
Out of patience, too. 

Grace: When you can knit argyle 
socks, you can do anything. 

Mince: And inversely, if you can’t 
manage this mess, does it mean you 
can’t do anything? For that’s me. 
(Rolls up her work and stuffs it in her 
bag) I wish Adele would come. 

Nett1&: She going with you, too? 

Mince: No. She promised faithfully to 









return my best sport coat not later 
than noon today, and here it is 
nearly two! She’s had it a week. 

Grace: Mercy, Midge. I should think 
you’d be flattered she would wear it. 
Maybe you don’t appreciate her be- 
cause she’s your sister. (Sighs) Out 
of this world — that’s what she is. 

Mince: That’s no reason I should be 
out of my coat. Maybe she ruined it. 
I haven’t laid eyes on her since she 
went off with it. 

NettiE: She must be awfully busy — 
college and all her dates and every- 
thing. 

Mince: And exams just around the 
corner. Even so, she could drop it in 
here whenever she goes to the vil- 
lage. Bet she has it smeared with 
lipstick. I never get anything back 
as good as it was. 

Grace: We’ve got to round up some 
more passengers. Wonder what 
Wacky’s doing. (Enter Marion and 
HELEN, two college girls, more elab- 
orately dressed than the others. HELEN 
carries a sport coat.) 

HELEN: Hello, Midge. I brought your 
coat. 

Grace (Edges to opposite door with 
Nettie): So long. (Exit Grace and 
NETTIE.) 

HEtENn: This is Marion Carter, Midge 
Bennett. 

Mince (70 Marion): I think I met 
you with Adele once. It was awfully 
decent of you girls to tote my coat. 
Where’s Adele? 

‘Heten: We don’t know, Midge. 
Something’s going on. I’m glad to 
have this chance of seeing you. 
We're worried. 

Minge: Worried? About Adele? (The 


two girls nod solemnly.) 

Marion: Maybe you can find out. 

Mince: What? 

HELEN: That’s it — what Del’s doing, 
She dashes off every afternoon and 
doesn’t turn up until ten at night. 

Mince: What about studying? 

Marion: Exactly. I’m in her Lit class, 
and if she doesn’t snap to I’m afraid 
she’ll flunk the exam. 

HeEtEN: Do you mind if I ask you a 
very personal question? 

Mince: Why no, but — 

HEwEN: Can Del afford to buy a prom 
dress that costs seventy-five dollars? 

Mince: Seventy-five dollars! What a 
crazy idea! 

HELEN: She paid a deposit on a black 
taffeta that was in Lee and May’s 
window. And that was the price. 
She tried it on one day when I was 
with her, just for fun. Did she look 
like a dream! 

Mipee: Who wouldn’t at that price? 
She’s got a new yellow crepe. What’s 
the matter with that? 

Marion: You know Del. She thinks 
evening gowns are like paper cups — 
to be used once and thrown away. 

Mince (Brushes back her hair in a 
puzzled gesture): But what’s all this 
got to do with her being away all the 
time? 

Marion: We think she has a job to 
earn the money. 

Mince: And what? Get flunked out of 
college? 

HE.EN: That’s what worries us. Can’t 
you do a little secret agent stuff and 
when you find out make her quit? 

Mince: Me? Her kid sister? She tells 
me —I don’t tell her. And if I do 
she has tin ears. Why can’t you — 
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Marion: I tried and she said m.y.o.b. 

Mince: What’s that? 

Marion: Mind your own business, of 
course. But with colleges so crowded 
girls are being flunked out by the 
millions. (Sound of horn from with- 
out. No one notices it.) 

Heten: And with exams in thirteen 
days — it’s grizzly, honestly it is. 
Mince: You’re telling me. But I don’t 
see what — (QUENTIN enters, hesi- 
tates at door. He is a good-looking boy 
of seventeen, carelessly dressed, with a 
lock of hair dangling over his fore- 

head.) 

Quentin: Am I butting in? 

Mince: Hi, Tin. Meet a couple of 
Del’s friends — Helen and Marion. 
This is Quentin. 

HELEN: We’re the butter-in-ers. Have 
to be hopping. See what you can do, 
Midge. 

Mince: I know the answer — nothing 
at all. But you’re her friends. Please, 
please try to make her see what a 
goop she is. Why, she might not 
even be here to wear the old dress. 

Marron: If you find out anything let 
us know. 

Mince: Of course I will. 

HELEN: Bye. 

Marion: Good-bye. 

Mince and QuENTIN: Bye. 
HELEN and Marron.) 

Mince: Oh, Tin, I’m so worried. 
They’ve just been telling me Del’s 
taken a job to earn money for a 
stupid old dress. She isn’t keeping 
up with her classes and they’re 
afraid she’ll be washed out. Isn’t it 
awful! 

QuentIN: Doesn’t sound good. 

Mipce (Getting into her sport coat): 


(Exit 
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And I can’t do a thing. Of course I 
can jaw, but she never listens to me. 
(Looks down at her sleeves which are 
three inches too short) My cow, what’s 
happened? (Looks at cuff) Oh, I see. 
Adele borrowed this cvat and short- 
ened the sleeves. Got a knife? 

QUENTIN (Takes out a knife and opens 
it. Mince takes off the coat and sit- 
ting down, rips the sleeve): What kind 
of a job? I can’t see Del working 
very hard. 

Mince: They don’t know. They only 
suppose she’s working. If Del didn’t 
graduate it would kill Mother. She’s 
always talking about all three of us 
being together at a Conway reunion. 

QUENTIN: Can’t you ask her what she’s 
doing? 

Mince: Sure. And she’ll tell me as she 
did Marion, to mind my own busi- 
ness. Here. (Returns knife and slips 
on coat.) 

QuENTIN: If you can’t do anything you 
may as well forget it. 

Mince (Puts hand in pocket and draws 
out a slip of paper): What’s this? 
Acme Employment Agency. Tin! I 
wonder! 

QuENTIN: Yep. Didn’t you say Adele 
borrowed that coat? 

Mince (Nods): She said she wanted to 
try and look plain and practical. 

QuENTIN: And she wore it when she 
went to the agency. 

Mince: That’s what I think. Maybe 
if I called up I could find out where 
she’s working. (Goes to telephone.) 

QUENTIN: Can you use the phone? 

Mince: Sure. They put it on the bill. 
(Phones) Hello . . . Midge Bennett 
speaking. Please give me (Reads 
from card) Boylston 1445. (To Tin) 








What’ll I say? (Into phone) Hello... 
is this the Acme Employment 
Agency? . . . (Looks at Tin and 
shivers, then nods) . . . Could I hire a 
young lady, Miss Adele Bennett? I 
think she’s listed with you. (To Tin, 
covering receiver) She’s_ looking 
through her index. (Into phone) Yes 
. . . She is still working? Then she 
didn’t leave Filene’s? . . . Oh, I see. 
Thank you. Good-bye. (Rings off) 
Well, I got it out of her. She’s at 
Mme. Blanc’s Gown Shop. A new 
joint. I’ve seen it. Super-swell. 
(Drops into a chair) Now I’ve 
squandered twenty cents — what 
good does it do? 

QuENTIN: You couldn’t wire your 
mother, I suppose. 

Mince (Shakes her head and sighs): 
Uh, uh. Generations have to stick 
together. (Puts her hand to her head, 
then sits up) Would you make a big 
sacrifice for the cause? 

QUENTIN: Maybe. 

Mince: You have to go to Boston any- 
way. Will you wait ’till I get dressed, 
then stop at your house and put on 
your spiffiest duds? 

QuENTIN (Pulls himself up straight): 
Don’t I look all right? 

Mince: Nope. I have a swell, a simply 
swell idea! 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 
Setrine: Madame Blanc’s Gown Shop. 
At Rise: A very chic woman in black 
satin and large pearls, Mur. BLANC 
(really Mrs. WuiTe) is talking to 
Prerre, her husband (his first name 
is really GEORGB). 


Mme. Buanc: I think, George — 

PrerrRE: Why don’t you practice call- 
ing me Pierre? 

Mme.: After twenty years it’s not so 
easy. 

Prerre: After twenty years it isn’t so 
easy for me to call you Madame 
Blanc instead of Mary White. But 
business is business. 

Mmae.: That’s what I’m talking about, 
and business is rotten. Women seem 
to have worked up a sales resistance 
to our prices. No matter how ele- 
gant I sound when I say, “This little 
frock is only a hundred and a 
quarter,” they object. Even those in 
mink capes and three carat rings. 

PIERRE: But you’re the one who al- 
ways says one sale — 

Mme.: Only we don’t make the one 
sale. I’m going to cut prices about 
—er— suppose we say fifty per 
cent — (A DowaGER enters, very 
richly dressed.) 

PrerreE: Make it twenty-five. 

Mme. (Nods): O.K. 

PIERRE (Goes to meet customer. His 
tone is very elegant): Good after- 
noon, Madame. Won’t you be 
seated? (Moves a chair an inch.) 

Mog. (Also in super-lush tones): Bon 
jour, Madame. What variety of 
gown would interest you? 

Customer: I’m looking for a club 
dress. One I can put on for break- 
fast and wear at committee meeting 
in the morning, that would be also 
suitable for a luncheon date, and 
look chic when I preside. 

Mme.: Exactly. We have a lovely, 
lovely gown — not too dressy, but 
such lines! Such workmanship! Just 
the thing for a woman of importance, 
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Pierre, Number 336. (Enter Minar 
in her very best clothes and QuENTIN 
looking extraordinarily trim and smart 
in his best suit. MapameE speaks to 
CusToMER) Pardonez moi, s’il vous 
plait. (Goes to Minar) Oui, Made- 
moiselle? 

Mince: I — I wanted to see a party 
dress. 

Mme.: But how fortunate. We spe- 
cialize in dance frocks. Are you in a 
great hurry? 

Mince: No, oh, no. Not at all. 

Mmue.: Then maybe you would wait a 
few minutes? (Waves them into two 
chairs.) 

Mince (In undertone to QuENTIN): I 
wonder where she is? (Enter PIERRE 
with a purple crepe dress. CUSTOMER 
puts on spectacles and examines 
quality.) 

CustomEeR: And the price of this? 
(PrerRE looks helplessly at his wife.) 

Mmue.: We’re doing our bit to hold 
down inflation. Eighty-seven fifty, 
reduced from one and a quarter. 
Would you care to see it modeled? 

Customer: Naturally. But I’m in a 
great hurry. 

PreRRE: One minute. Only one minute. 
(Hurries off with dress.) 

Mue.: That gown, as you Americans 
say, has everything. You must find 
shopping a great sacrifice to your 
valuable time. 

Customer: I do. I have to buy on the 
run. (Looks at watch) I have an ap- 
pointment in twenty minutes. Take 
my name and address and give me a 
date for a fitting — in case I like it. 

Mux. (Gets book): But certainly. 

Customer: Mrs. Everett H. Smith — 

Muu.: Oh, indeed! I thought I had 
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seen you somewhere. 

Customer: In the paper, probably, 
when [I laid the corner stone for the 
new Canine Hospital. 444 State 
Street. (Takes out notebook) I can 
have a fitting a week from tomorrow 
at ten-thirty. 

Mog. (Takes notes): Ten-thirty. 

Customer: And no delay. 

Mag.: Not a second, I promise you. 
(Enter PrerRE.) 

PreRRE: Here comes our model. (Enter 
ADELE BENNETT looking very charm- 
ing in the purple crepe dress. She 
walks with the deliberation of a brides- 
maid.) 

Customer: Hurry. Come over here. 
(Inspects dress through Oxford glasses 
and nods) That will do. Thank you. 
(Gathers bag and departs ushered out 
by PIERRE.) 

PrerRE: Au revoir, Madame. 

CustoMER: Good-bye. 

Mme. (Jo Pierre): What did I tell 
you? 

PrerRE: She didn’t even listen to the 
price. (Meanwhile ADELE has seen 
her sister and QuENTIN and glares at 
them.) 

Mme.: Miss Ben-nett will you please 
take this slip and put it with the 
gown. 

ADELE (Sweetly): Yes, Madame Blane. 
(Takes slip and departs.) 

Moe. (To Minae): Now, young lady. 
I can give my undivided attention 
to you. What color do you prefer? 

Mines: I like green — I think. 

Mme.: Green! Lovely, lovely! Pierre, 
get the model 276. Green with your 
golden-glinted hair would be divine! 

Minas: I saw a pretty green dress in a 
Conway store. 








Mme.: Conway? Our new model goes 
to Conway College, too. Maybe 
you know her - - Miss Ben-nett. 

Mince: I’ve heard of her. But I’m 
only in boarding-school. 

Mme.: That very fashionable Duncan 
Hall? 

Mince: Yes, Duncan Hall. 

Mmg.: Charming girls at Duncan Hall. 
I’m going to give you a special price 
on your gown. Tell your friends I’ll 
make a concession to all Duncan 
Hall girls. 

Mince: That’s very kind of you. 
(Enter Prerre with a green dance 
frock.) 

PrerreE: Charming, is it not? 

Mince: Um — rather. But I’d like to 
see it modeled. 

PrerrRe: Most certainly. 
dress.) 

Mme.: However, it’s obvious it would 
do more for your rich coloring. 

Mince: No one ever thinks my color- 
ing is worth a cent compared with 
my sister’s. (Embarrassed by the 
near slip) I have a very pretty sister. 
Tell what’s your reason for being 
here, Tin. This is Quentin Hamil- 
ton. 

Mmeg.: Any relation to William Wards- 
worth Hamilton? 

QUENTIN: He’s my father. 

Mme. (Impressed): Oh! 
can do for his son... . 

QUENTIN: I’m writing a theme on em- 
ployment, and as an employer you 
might give me some dope. Do col- 
lege girls make good employees? 

Mme.: Oh, yes, lovely, lovely. Cul- 
tural, you know. What we need in a 
place like this. 

QuENTIN: A nice environment for the 


(Exit with 
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help, too — if they have the time. 

Mme. (Smiles and shrugs): They don’t 
study too hard. 

Mince: Not hard enough, some of 
them, if you ask me. (Enier Prerre.) 

PrerreE: If you are ready — 

Moe.: We are waiting. (PIERRE claps 
his hands. Enter ADELE looking very 
cross. She walks about in the green 
dress.) 

Moeg.: If price is any object — 

Mince: It’s not so important. My 
mother sent me a check this morn- 
ing. (PIERRE coughs and gives his 
wife a knowing look.) 

Mme.: This little number was one and 
a@ quarter — 

Mince (Puzzled): One? 

Mme.: One hundred and twenty-five 
but as I said, I’ll make a reduction 
for any Duncan Hall girl. Ten per- 
cent off. 

Mince (70 ADELE): Will you please 
go way back and come forward a 
little more naturally — the way I 
would walk. (ADELE goes to back of 
stage and strides forward in lom 
awkward steps.) 

Mme.: Miss Bennett! 

Mince: Might I see a few other dresses 
before I decide? 

Mme.: Oui, Mademoiselle. 
course. 

Mince: Have you something in blue? 
A different, unusual sort of dress? 
Mme.: There’s a lovely, lovely peri- 
winkle. Miss Ben-nett, 639. (Ezit 
ApELe. To PrerRE) This is young 
Mr. Hamilton, son of W. W. Hamil- 
ton. He’s writing a composition on— 

QueEnTIN (Who has taken out his pencil 
and pad): The relationship between 
employer and employee: what makes 
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each good in his part. What do you 
consider essential for a good em- 
ployee in this business? 

Mme. (Who answers, although Tin has 
addressed PreRRE): Looks and man- 
ners: a good carriage, a good walk. I 
prefer college girls to professionals. 

QuENTIN: I suppose you pick students 
with high ratings? - 

Mme.: My dear boy, I leave all that to 
the employment agency. Probably 
they look into it. 

Mince: I don’t think they do. I know 
a girl who got a job through an 
agency because she wanted to buy a 
silly jim-crack and she’s liable to 
flunk a whole year while her parents 
are scrinching and saving to keep 
her in college. 

Mme. (Not interested): Dear, dear, she 
shouldn’t be so thoughtless. Ah, 
here comes the periwinkle! Lovely, 
lovely! (Enter ADELE in another 
evening dress.) 

Mince: I’m not so crazy about those 
puffed sleeves. 

Mme.: The sleeves! My dear child, a 
genuine Schiaparelli copy! 

Mince: Mercy. It must be expensive. 

Mur.: Suppose I said a mere — er — 
eighty-five dollars? 

Mipce (Shakes her head): I like the 
green better. Haven’t you some- 
thing more businesslike? 

Mue.: Businesslike? In an evening 
dress? I get your idea. Put on that 
red Maggy Rouff model, Miss Ben- 
nett. That one is an original and I 
couldn’t sell it for a penny less than 
one and a quarter, but you said the 
price — 

Mince: The price isn’t important. 

Mun.: You like red? 


Mince: Love it. 
see it. 

Mmge.: And I don’t think you can re- 
sist it. Number 609, Miss Ben-nett. 
(ADELE hesitates.) 

ADELE: Mme. Blanc — oh, nothing. 
(Exits.) 

Moe. (70 QuENTIN): Isn’t your father 
the new president of the Chamber of 
Commerce? 

QUENTIN: Dad? Yes, I believe he is. 

Mmez.: We’re new — a good word never 
hurts. 

QUENTIN: You’re darn tootin’. I’ll tell 
him what an attractive shop you 
have. Attractive model,. too. 

Mme.: Such a sweet girl... usually... 
she seems a little upset. I don’t un- 
derstand why. 

Mince: Maybe her conscience troubles 
her.. Maybe she’s like the girl I told 
you about. Maybe she’s getting be- 
hind in her college work. 

QuENTIN: Dad’s on the Board of Con- 
way College. Maybe they ought to 
pass a law letting only good students 
do outside work. I’ll suggest that in 
my theme. 

Mme.: And a very good idea, too. But 
I don’t think it applies to Miss 
Bennett. She’s very bright. 

Pierre: Sh, she’s coming. 
ADELE in red.) 

Mme.: There! Isn’t that the creme de 
la creme? What could you find more 
charming! 

Minas: It’s nice, but it doesn’t suit 
me in every way. Maybe a velvet, 
or a chiffon — 

Mme.: Really, now — are you sure 
you're ready to buy a dress today? 
ADELE (In fury): She is not. Not to- 

day or any day. A check from home! 


Maybe I’d better 


(Enter 








Bah — five dollars for her month’s 
allowance — that’s how much it is. 
Mme.: Miss Bennett! How dare you? 
ApELE: I dare because I know. She’s 
my sister and she’s just trying to 
make a monkey out of me — she and 
Quentin Hamilton. 

Mme.: Then he is really W. W. Hamil- 
ton’s son? 

ApELE: Yes, but he isn’t buying her 
any dresses. 

Mince: She’s the girl I told you about, 
Mme. Blanc. 

Mme (Nods wisely): Oh, I see. I see 
everything. You’re a very sensible 
little girl. Pierre, pay Miss Ben-nett 


for the five days she has been here 
and let her leave immediately. 

ApELE: Why? Can’t I tell you about 
my own sister? 

Mme.: Certainly. I’m so glad you did. 
When you’re graduated from college 
I'll be glad to give you another job. 
(To Mince) Tell the Duncan Hall 
girls about our gowns. (7'0 QUENTIN) 
And tell your father the next college 
girl I engage I’ll be sure to look into 
her standing. 

Mince: Thank you very much. I’ve 
had an awful time. It’s so much 
easier minding your own business. 

THE END 


General Gage’s Chowder 


by Earl J. Dias 


JoHN BENNETT, landlord of Oyster Inn 

Kitty BEnneETT, his daughter 

Nora, a bound servant 

Mies AVERY 

MisTREss TEWKSBURY 

GENERAL THomas GaGE, Commander- 
in-Chief of His Majesty’s Forces in 
the Port of Boston 

Tre: Early April, 1776. 

Serrine: The Oyster Inn. 

At Rise: JoHN BENNETT is seated ina 
large chair. His daughter, Kitty, a 
pretty girl of eighteen is sniffing at the 
kettle which hangs at the fireplace. 

Kitry: Mmmmmm! The chowder 
smells better every minute. I'd like a 
taste. 

Joun (Jestingly): Now, control your 
passions, Kitty. The chowder must 
simmer for another half hour or more 


before it’s ready. Simmering is what 
gives the flavor to the whole con- 
coction — and there’s nothing s0 
flavorful as a Boston clam chowder. 

Kitty: That’s what Mr. Hancock says, 
anyway — and Mr. Revere, too. 

Joun: Not so loud, child! There's 
danger in those names at present. 
General Gage wouldn’t like to think 
that his favorite innkeeper has com- 
merce with the likes of Hancock and 
Revere. 

Kitty (Crossing to table and seating 
herself): You’ve got that old general 
eating out of your hand Father. 

Joun: Aye, but British generals ar 
queer folk; they may eat out of your 
hand one minute, and in the next 
they’re eating you. 

Kirry: Will there be another meeting 
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tonight? 

JoHN: There will. (He rises, goes to 
door, opens it, and looks out carefully. 
Then he closes door, and returns to his 
chair) No one about. These days you 
never know who may be lurking in a 
corner. Aye, there’ll be a meeting — 
Otis and Hancock and Adams and 
Revere. They’ll all be here — in the 
upper room, of course. 

Kitty (Rising from chair and walking 
slowly to kettle): And Miles Avery? 
JoHN (Roguishly): Oh, Miles Avery, is 

it? 

Kirry (Sniffing at chowder): I just 
asked because I like to know who'll 
be about. 

JouHN (Ironically) : So you do, so you do. 
Very natural, I’m sure. (Laughing) 
You needn’t blush so. Miles is a 
handsome young daredevil, and they 
say he’s made many a maiden’s heart 
flutter in his time. (Nora, the bound 
maid, enters. She is a year younger 
than Kirry, and attractively pert. She 
comes to center, winks impishly at 
Kirry and smiles coquettishly at JoHN 
BENNETT.) 

JoHN (Banteringly): Here’s the young 
hussy herself! And where have you 
been, Nora? It seems to me that for 
a bound maid who has still a year to 
serve you spend too much of your 
master’s time traipsing the city and 
making eyes at the British officers. 

Nora: Sure, now, Master Bennett, and 
you wouldn’t be begrudgin’ a poor 
girl a tiny breath o’ fresh air. 

Joun (Kindly): No, I suppose not — 
not if it brings the roses that I see in 
your cheeks. (He rises and goes to fire- 
place where he peeps into the kettle. 
Kirry crosses to table and sits) 


Nora: Sure and I almost forgot. I met 
Lieutenant Grisholm on the Com- 
mon. 

Joun (Ironically): By accident, I sup- 
pose. 

Nora: Why, Master Bennett, of course. 
I was just strollin’ for my health, 
and there he was — 

Krrry (Impressively): Lieutenant Al- 
bert Grisholm of His Majesty’s 
Dragoons? 

Nora: The same — a charmin’ broth 
of a lad, ain’t he? 

JoHn: We don’t know him as well as 
you do, Nora. I hope you’re careful 
about what you say to a British 
officer — there’s danger everywhere. . 

Kitty: You really think there’s trouble 
ahead, Father? 

JOHN (Crossing to large chair and seat- 
ing himself): Trouble! All Boston’s a 
powder keg, and only a small spark 
will be needed to set it off. (To 
Nora) Why did you mention Lieu- 
tenant Grisholm, lass? 

Nora: He gave me a message for you. 

Joun: A message? 

Nora (Chuckling): Well, it wasn’t 
really a message, I suppose; if you 
must know the truth of it, I wheedled 
some information out of him with 
my lovely smile. 

JoHn: Then thank heaven for your 
lovely smile, you conceited girl. 
(Eagerly) What was the informa- 
tion? 

Nora: General Gage will be payin’ you 
a Visit this day. 

Joun: Gage? But what of that? He 
comes here often. 

Nora: But he’s angry with you — or 
so my friend, the Lieutenant says. 

JoHN (Rising suddenly to his feet): 
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Angry? 

Nora: Indeed he is. And it’s all be- 
cause of Mistress Tewksbury. 

JOHN: Mistress Tewksbury — that old 
gossip! Why was I cursed with her 
for a neighbor! 

Nora: She’s been tellin’ tales on you to 
Gage — says your inn is a hotbed of 
revolution. 

Kitty (Fearfully): Oh, Father, it’s 
come at last! 

JoHN (Gesturing for silence with his 
hand): Not so fast, Kitty. We’re not 
undone yet. (MILES AVERY enters. 
He comes to center.) 

Mites: Good day to you, Master 
Bennett; good day to you, Kitty; 
and the top of the afternoon to you, 
Nora. Have you kissed the Blarney 
stone lately? 

Nora (Saucily): Not lately — not so 
lately as you’ve been kissin’ all the 
pretty lips in Boston. 

Mites: Tush! Tush! What a spitfire 
it is! 

Nora: I’ll not be stayin’ to listen to 
you insultin’ me character, Miles 
Avery! (To Joun) There’s a bed or 
two upstairs yet to be made, Master 
Bennett. 

Joun: Then you’d better tend to them, 
Nora. 

Nora (Moving toward door): That I 
will. 

Mixes: And see that you do a neat job. 

Nora (At door): The back of me hand 
to you, Miles Avery. (Nora ezits.) 

Miss: She’s a pert piece. 

JoHN: But a valuable one. She’s just 
brought some interesting informa- 
tion. Old Gage is suspicious of what 
has been going on here at the inn. 


had covered our tracks well. We’ve 


all been most cautious. 

Joun: But there are sharp eyes not 
far from here. 

Mies: Indeed? 

Kitty: It’s Mistress Tewksbury, Miles, 
She’s been to General Gage, and 
heaven only knows what she’s told 
him! 

Miues: They ought to burn the old 
buzzard for a witch! 

Joun: Too late for that, I’m afraid. 
The damage is done. 

Kirry: And Gage may be here at any 
minute. 

Joun: Not for a few minutes yet, if he 
keeps to his regular schedule. 

Migs: Will we still be able to hold our 
meeting tonight? It’s most im- 
portant. Hancock is bringing a deal 
of information about the British 
troops; he thinks they are planning 
to march on Concord within a week. 

Joun: Why? 

Mites: They believe that we have 
some powder and shot stored there. 

Kitty: And have we? 

Mies (Banteringly): That’s a military 
secret. 

Joun: If that march comes about, it 
will be the spark needed to explode 
the powder keg we’re sitting on. It 
will mean war. 

Kitty: That would be horrible! 

Mites: Yes, but war is horrible, and, 
in this case, inevitable. The men in 
Concord will have ample warning of 
the march, though — Mr. Revere is 
arranging that. 

JouN: Paul knows of the matter then? 

Mixes: He does. The final plans will be 
made at the meeting tonight. 


Mruzs: Suspicious? But I thought we Joun (With great determination): Then 
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the meeting must and shall be held! 

We'll arrange it somehow. I’m going 
down the street a minute — I want 
to see Mr. Hancock. He has a good 
head on his shoulders and can per- 
haps offer a few suggestions. (Moving 
toward door) I shan’t be long. If 
Gage arrives before I return, give 
him a bowl of chowder. (JoHN exits. 
Kirry wanders over to the settee be- 
fore the fireplace and seats herself. 
Mis follows, and remains standing 
near her. Kirty has a thoughtful ex- 
pression on her face.) 

Mixes: Why so pensive? 

Kitty: It’s only that I’m so tired of 
living under the shadow of danger. 
What you and Father and all the 
other men are planning is treason to 
the King — and the punishment is 
death. 

Mites (Laughing): Only if we're 
caught. (He leans over and kisses her 
behind the ear.) 

Kitty: Is that to add a conquest to 
your list? I haven’t forgotten what 
Nora said about your kissing all the 
pretty lips in Boston. 

Mixes: Ah, but Nora talks a lot of 
Irish nonsense. And you see I treat 
you differently. 

Krrry (Petulanily): How? 

Mites: I kiss your ear — not your lips. 

Kirry: And are not my lips as attrac- 
tive as those of the other Boston 
girls in this year of our Lord, 1775? 

Mixes (Sitting beside her): Immensely 
more attractive. And that is why I’m 
saving them as a special treat. 

Kirry (Moving away from him): In- 
deed! 

Mies: Because you know very well, 

Kitty Bennett, that from the first 





moment I saw you, I determined 

that you’d be my wife. (Krrry gets to 

her feet and moves slowly toward 
center. Mruxs follows her, and they 

both stand at center) Is that so rash a 

hope? 

Kitry (Quickly): No—no, it isn’t, 
Miles. But marriage with you would 
be like sitting on the powder keg 
that Father talks about. There’d be 
no security, no ease. We’d be living 
always in fear. 

Mixes: And would that last forever? 

Kirry (Looking pleadingly at him): I 
suppose not, but, Miles — these 
risks you take—are they really 
worth it? 

Mies: Worth it! Let me tell you what 

I think, and let yourself be the judge! 

Are we free men here in Boston? 

Can we walk with our heads high, 

breathing the good salt air, and say- 

ing to ourselves: “We are free and 
independent people, able to do with 
our lives what we wish?” (He walks 
to window and stares out) No, we’re 
hemmed in on all sides. (He points 
out the window) Even the streets out 
there are crowded with British 
troops. (Hewalkstocenter) Hemmed 
in completely! First, there was the 

Stamp Act — why, I remember 

it well though I was but a lad at the 

time. My father was a lawyer, and 
for every document he penned — 
every will, every deed, every con- 

tract — he had to buy a stamp as a 

tax. And that was not all. There 

were stamps for newspapers and 
pamphlets and advertisements — all 
these taxes decreed by a Parliament 

over three thousand miles away, a 

Parliament in which we, the colonies, 











have no representation! Is it not the 
right of free men to be represented in 
the body which governs them? 

Kitty: But the Stamp Act was long 
ago, Miles. 

Mies: And has the state of affairs 
improved? I grant you that the 
Parliament repealed the Stamp Act 
—and that red-headed Virginia 
lawyer, Patrick Henry, had much to 
do with it. How I'd like to meet the 
man! “Give me liberty, or give me 
death!” he said. I’d have given an 
arm to be there. 

Kitry: You were but a boy then. It 
was nine years ago. 

Mites: I know. And things have 
worsened. More and more outrage- 
ous taxes levied by selfish men who 
make no decent attempt to under- 
stand our position. Soon came the tea 
affair last year— you remember 
that — 

Kitry (Amused momentarily): How 
could I forget? You looked so funny, 
dressed like an Indian, on your way 
to dump the tea into the harbor! 

Mies: Aye, I suppose I looked like a 
scarecrow. But we were free men up- 
holding our rights. And now what do 
we find? Our port of Boston closed 
by the British, so that our merchants 
cannot eke out a living, and Gage 
here with four thousand British 
regulars just to see that we Bos- 
tonians walk the straight and narrow 
path! Can you wonder that men meet 
and make plans to throw off this 
yoke of tyranny? And you ask if all 
these risks are worth it? 

Kitty: I know they are, Miles. Only I 
hate to see those I love — you and 
Father — in the midst of all the 
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trouble that’s brewing. 

MIEs (Comes close to her): Those you 
love? 

Kirry: Yes, Miles. (He is about to em- 
brace her when Nora enters hurriedly.) 

Nora (Breathlessly): Sure, and mis- 
fortune is comin’ on this house, for I 
just seen Mistress Tewksbury comin’ 
down the street and lookin’ as 
though she’s bound for here! 

Kirry: But why here? 

Nora: The old witch will be after 
snoopin’ around a bit to see what she 
can see. She’s a sly one! 

Kitty: Well, we must greet her as 
though nothing’s amiss. 

Nora: And I'll leave you to do the 
greetin’. I’ll not be exposin’ myself 
to her evil eye! (Nora exits.) 

Mies (Laughing): Nora has no liking 
for Mistress Tewksbury. 

Kirty: Has anybody? 

Mies: Her father and mother, I sup- 
pose — if the old pelican ever had 
parents. (Mistress TEWKSBURY en- 
ters. She is a thin, unpleasant- 
looking woman of middle age.) 

Mistress T: Good morrow to you 
both. 

Mixes: Good morrow, Mistress Tewks- 
bury. The sea air has brought bloom 
to your cheeks. You look like a maid 
of nineteen. 

Mistress T (Unpleasantly, and with a 
sneer): Fiddlesticks, Miles Avery. I 
know your reputation with the 
women. (Pointedly) Aye, and there’s 
more I know, too, had I a mind to 
speak! (Jo Krrry) Where’s your 
father? 

Kirty: He has gone out for a moment 
or two. He should return presently. 

Mistress T: I wanted his recipe for 
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rum punch. 

Miuzes (Chuckling): Why, madam! 
Surely, these troubled times have not 
driven you to drink! 

Mistress T (Nettled): Mind your 
manners, scamp! You know full well 
that I think rum’s an evil! No, it’s 
for that boarder of mine, Master 
Simmons. He has a cough, a rasping 
one, that shakes the very house all 
night long. I told him when he came 
down this morning. ‘Master Sim- 
mons,” I said, “either rid yourself of 
the cough, or die, or get out! But 
either you or the cough must go!”’ 

Miuzs: A beautiful thought! 

Mistress T (Looking furtively around 
the room): Are you two alone here? 

Kirry: Yes, except for Nora — she’s 
upstairs. 

Mistress T: Indeed? Well that’s un- 
usual, I must say, for the Oyster 
Inn’s the busiest place around. 
People going in and out at all hours 
(She eyes Kirry meaningfully) — 
especially at night. 

Kirry: After all, the Oyster is an inn, 
and Father has to earn a living. 

Mistress T: He must earn a good one 
then; and I must say that he works 
at peculiar hours. (Jonan BENNETT 
enters. He seats himself.) 

Joun: Ah, Mistress Tewksbury. Beau- 
tiful day, isn’t it? There’s nothing 
like April weather. 

Mistress T: That’s as may be. 

Mitgs: Mistress Tewksbury wants 
your recipe for rum punch, Master 
Bennett. She intends to kill or cure 
her boarder, Master Simmons. 

Mistress T: And he’s a sly one is 
Simmons! Always talking against the 
king! Treasonous — that’s what he 
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is! 

Mixes (Seating himself at table): And 
you love good King George, Mistress 
Tewksbury? 

Kitty (Warningly): Miles! 

Mistress T: Aye, which is more than I 
can say for some I know, Miles 
Avery! I have a tale or two to tell, if 
I had a mind to. I’d like to see all the 
mealy-mouthed plotters against the 
King hanged to the gallows, I would 
— and left to rot in the sun! 

Miues: You’re full of beautiful 
thoughts today! 

Mistress T: Well, I know my mind. 

JoHN (Quickly): The recipe for rum 
punch, Mistress Tewksbury. Have 
you a fair memory? If so, I’ll tell it 
to you. 

Mistress T: Aye, my memory’s better 
than most. 

Miss: So we’ve heard. 

Mistress T: And what may that 
mean, young man? 

JoHN (Coughing): Ahem! The recipe. 
One part rum to three parts water. 
Heat for two minutes, add nutmeg, 
spice, and a dash of lemon or vinegar. 
Do you have that? 

Mistress T: Aye, I have it, and it 
sounds strong enough to kill a horse. 

Joun (Pointedly): It’s General Gage’s 
favorite drink — especially with a 
dab of butter melted in it. 

Mistress T (Innocently): Is it now? 

Joun: You didn’t know? I heard that 
you and Gage are the best of friends. 

Mistress T (Uncomfortably): And 
what of that? Are not both of us the 
King’s servants? 

Mies: Oh fortunate King George! 

Mistress T (Glaring at him): I feel in 
my bones that there’s some around 
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here who will one day find their 
necks in a noose! (7'o Jonn) Things 
aren’t as busy here today as they 
usually are. 

Joun: It’s a bit early. 

Mistress T: Have you had no visitors 
this afternoon? 

Joun: Visitors? (He looks meaningfully 
al her) General Gage is expected 
later. 

Mistress T (Surprised): Expected? 
Joun: Aye, he’ll drop in for a friendly 
chat and a bowl or two of chowder. 
Mistress T (Sarcastically): He seems a 
great friend of yours, does General 

Gage. 

Joun (Ironically): And are not both of 
us the King’s servants? 

Mistress T: That’s as may be. Then 
the General may be here at any 
minute? 

Joun: He may walk through yonder 
door at any time. 

Mistress T: I’d like to stay and meet 
him. 

Joun: I thought you knew him. 

Mistress T: Not as well as I’d like. 
He’s a great man. 

Joun: Yet I heard that you were talk- 
ing with him this very morning. 

Mrs: And I heard that he stole a kiss 
of your ruby lips. 

Mistress T: Aye, it’s kissing that you 
think of always, you tart-tongued 
scamp! (Jo Joun) And who is it 
claims to have seen me talking with 
the General? 

Joun (Ironically): That’s as may be. 
But if you were, you were endanger- 
ing your very life. (He winks slyly at 
MILEs.) 

Mistress T: Endangering my life? 

Joun: Aye. A plague has broken out 


among the British troops, I hear, 
and Gage may be carrying the sick- 
ness. Neither Kitty nor I can be 
affected — she had a touch of it 
when she was a child, and so did I at 
the same time. 

Mistress T (Aghast): Why, the nerve 
of the man to be exposing others to 
the plague! 

Kirry (Sweetly): But, as you weren’t 
talking to him, you needn’t worry. 
Mies: Why don’t you stay and meet 

him, Mistress Tewksbury? 

Mistress T (Walking quickly toward 
door): Nay, I must go to prepare the 
punch for Master Simmons. (At 
door) The audacity of the man to 
walk about carrying a disease on 
him! (She exits hurriedly.) 

Mies (Laughing): Well done, Master 
Bennett! 

Kitty: I have heard of no plague. 

Joun (Chuckling): The only plague in 
Boston is Mistress Tewksbury her- 
self. It was a tall tale to be rid of 
her. 

Kirry: I’m worried, Father. How will 
we answer General Gage when he 
arrives? 

Joun: Leave that to me, lass. Mr. 
Hancock has just given me a few 
valuable suggestions. There’s more 
than one way to hook a fish. We'll 
play on Gage’s love of himself — and 
on his other weakness. 

Mies: His other weakness? 

Joun: Aye, his stomach. There’s noth- 
ing he so loves in life as food. We'll 
enact a little play here for the Gen- 
eral. I am depending on you, Kitty, 
to fall in with my scheme. I may say 
some strange things, but you must 
back me to the very limit. 
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Kitty (Perplexedly and nervously): 
What kind of things? 

JoHn: You'll see. Can you flirt? 

Mites (Laughing): Indeed she can! 

Kirry (Tossing her head): And I sup- 
pose that’s meant to be a compli- 
ment. 

JoHN: Gage has a weakness for a pretty 
face. You know how he admires you. 

Mixes (Rather worried): Nay, stay a 
moment! You’re not going to sacri- 
fice Kitty to that old fool’s whims! 

Kitty (Delighted): Why, you're jealous, 
Miles! 

Joun (Laughing): Have no fear. It will 
be harmless — but very effective. 
(Nora enters.) 

Nora (Ezcitedly) : The old boy’s comin’ 
now, with his red coat and his big 
belly, puffin’ and blowin’ down the 
street. 

Kirry: Gage? 

Nora: Aye, the old windbag himself. 

Joun: You had better go upstairs, 
Miles. It were best that he does not 
see you here. Nora, you stay. I want 
you to be pleasant to the General. 

Nora: Pleasant! Sure and I’ll have all 
I can be doin’ to stop meself from 
spittin’ in the old goat’s eye! 

Mites (Going toward door): Good luck. 
(Exits.) 

Joun (To Nora): Go over to the fire, 
Nora, and stir the chowder busily. I 
want the aroma of it to tickle the 
General’s nostrils. 

Nora: As you say, Master Bennett. 
(She moves toward fireplace.) 

Joun: And be very polite to the Gen- 
eral. He likes a pretty face, and it’s 
important that he be pleased today. 

Nora (Beginning to stir chowder): I 
don’t relish the job, but I’ll be on my 
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best behavior. I know how to please 
the old baboon. 

JoHn And mind what I told you, 
Kitty. (Kirry nods. JoHN seats him- 
self in the large chair. Kirty sits at 
table. Nora continues to stir the 
chowder. After a moment or two GEN- 
ERAL THOMAS GAGE enters.) 

JOHN (Rising courteously to his feet): 
Good morrow, General — your serv- 
ant, sir. This is a pleasure. We were 
just talking of you. 

Gace (Advancing pompously toward 
center): Were you, indeed? 

JoHN: Aye, my daughter, Kitty, was 
saying that she has never in her life 
seen a man who wears his uniform so 
well as you do. (Kitty makes a face 
behind Gaar’s back. GaGe preens 
himself, brushes an imaginary speck 
from his sleeve, and is obviously 
pleased) Pray, sir, take the chair of 
honor. (JOHN indicates the chair from 
which he has just risen. GAGE goes to 
chair, and seats himself with a sigh) 
Comfortable enough? 

Gace: The cobblestones of your dirty 
colonial city are hard on the feet. 
(He crosses his legs and feels the heel 
of his boot) And my boots pinch a bit 
here. They were made by one of your 
scurvy Boston bootmakers — blast 
the man! 

Kirry: And yet one would never know 
that you were experiencing any dis- 
comfort, sir. You walk with such an 
upright, soldierly carriage. (JoHN 
beams on Kirry and nods approvingly 
as he seats himself opposite her-at the 
table.) 

Nora (Still stirring): Sure, sir, and ’tis 
said that all the ladies of Boston feel 
their hearts flutter when you walk 
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by. 

GaGE (Eyeing her approvingly): Humph. 
Do they, indeed! Well, it comes of 
many years’ practice. A soldier must 
learn these things. 

Joun: Aye, but some learn it better 
than others. 

GaGE (Sniffing the air): Ah, the fra- 
grance of that chowder; it’s the only 
decent thing in Boston. 

Joun: Would you care for your usual 
bowl, sir? 

Gace (Hesitatingly): Well — er — 
well, perhaps later. The truth is, 
Bennett, that I have come today to 
speak of far more serious matters 
than chowder. 

Joun: More serious matters? I don’t 
understand. 

Gace (Sententiously): You are aware, I 
trust, Bennett, that there is an old 
proverb: “A man is judged by the 
company he keeps.” 

Nora: Oh, don’t be express himself like 
an angel of heaven, though! 

GaGE (Again eyeing her approvingly): 
Thank you. Thank you. (Jo JoHNn 
in a hoarse whisper) What is the 
wench’s name? (JOHN shapes his lips 
to form “Nora’’) Oh, Nora — mmm, 
an attractive creature. Yes, thank 
you — er — Nora. 

Nora (Curiseying): Thank you, sir. 

Kitty (Feigning jealousy): Now don’t 
you be lavishing all your attentions 
on the handsome General, Nora. 
Some of us long to tell our admira- 
tion, too. 

Gace (Very pleased): Oh, come now, 
ladies — no quarreling. (Laughing) 
There’s enough of me for all, by 
Jove. (Remembering himself) Ahem— 
well — as I was saying, Bennett, a 


man is judged by the company he 
keeps. 

Joun: An incontestable sentiment, sir. 

GaGE: Exactly. 

Nora: The chowder is about ready. 
(Sniffing) Mmmm — it’s treat 
enough for the gods! 

GaGE (Sniffing also): What a fragrance! 

Kitty: It was prepared with you in 
mind, sir. 

GaGE: Was it, now? 

Kitty: Aye, most of our guests have 
come to call it “Gage’s Chowder.” 
Joun: And I’ll wager that you’re the 
first general who ever had a chowder 

named for him. 

Gace: By Jove! I'll wager I am! 
“Gage’s Chowder!’’ Deuced clever! 

JoHN: Why not sample a bowl now? 

Gace: Well — er — (Sniffing) By Jove, 
I will! 

Joun: Bring the General his chowder, 
Nora. (Nora gets a bowl and spoon 
from the cabinet, fills the bowl, and 
brings it to table. JOHN rises and gives 
his chair to GAGE. GAGE sits, and eyes 
both Nora and the chowder avidly. He 
draws an arm around Nora’s waist, 
and squeezes her.) 

Nora: La, sir! 

Gace (Laughing): Ah, you’re a pert 
wench! 

Nora (Gaily extricating herself): And 
you’re a ladies’ man if ever I seen 
one — you handsome lad! (Nora 
returns to fireplace.) 

Kirry (Smiling coquettishly at GaGs): 
Eat, sir. (Admiringly) Ah, what a 
happy day it will be when I am able 
to tell my children and grand- 
children that I once sat in the pres- 
ence of the great General Gage as he 
ate his bowl of chowder! 
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Gace (All smiles): You’re a pleasant 
girl, Kitty —deuced pleasant! By 
Jove, I’d like to visit with you of an 
evening. 

Kitty: La, sir. That would be too 
much honor for little me! 

Gace (Laughing): Nay, now, bear it in 
mind. (He begins to eat, smacking his 
lips noisily) Deuced good, this! The 
nectar of the gods could have been 
no better. (Continues to eat for a mo- 
ment) Ah, what a noble creature is 
the clam! A fit comrade for any com- 
pany! Company — (He puts down 
his spoon reluctantly, sniffs the aroma 
of the chowder again, but shakes his 
head, and pushes bowl away) Com- 
pany — that reminds me, Bennett, 
of what I came here to speak of. 
Ahem — (He wipes his mouth) Ben- 
nett, a man is judged by the com- 
pany he keeps. 

JoHN (Seating himself in large chair): 
So I have heard you mention, sir. 
Gace; And you, Bennett, being a man, 

must be so judged. 

Joun: Undoubtedly, sir. 

Kirry: Oh, General, you’re such a 
master of logic! (GaGE smiles and 
nods at her, then recovers himself and 
frowns.) 

Gace: Ahem! As I was saying, Ben- 
nett, judged by the company he 
keeps — and the company you keep, 
Bennett, is not altogether pleasing 
to me. 

Joun: I do not understand, sir. 

Gace: Then let me make myself clear. 
I have been informed by a reliable 
source that men of the ilk of John 
Hancock, James Otis, Paul Revere, 
and Samuel Adams frequent your 
inn. I have been informed further 


that they meet here to plot against 
the crown. 

JouHn (Laughing): Plot, sir? 

Gace (Firmly): Plot was my word. 

JoHN: But, sir, can you picture me, 
John Bennett, a hard-working inn- 
keeper, plotting against anyone? I 
have no time to meddle in politics. 

GaaceE: What of these men, then? 

Kirry (Laughing): Why poor Mr. 
Hancock comes to the inn just to 
pass the time—and he loves Father’s 
chowder as much as you do. He’s a 
merchant, as you know, and since 
you’ve closed the port of Boston, he 
has nothing else to do. 

Nora: ’Tis a true statement, for I 
myself have heard Mr. Hancock say 
that he thanked the Almighty for 
Master Bennett’s chowder, bein’ as 
it gives him somethin’ to do to eat it 
of an evenin’. 

JoHn: And you wouldn’t begrudge a 
man his bowl of chowder, sir. 

Gace (Sniffing): By Jove, I’d be 
loathe to deprive anyone of such 
nectar as this. 

Nora (Coming to table): Here, sir, let 
me fill your bowl again. (She takes it 
to kettle, makes a face with her back 
turned, fills bowl, and returns to table 
with it.) 

GaaGE (Sniffing): That fragrance! 

Joun: And as for Mr. Revere, I will 
admit he has been here two or three 
times lately, but he also admires the 
chowder; and, besides, his visits are 
of a business nature. He’s making a 
new set of silverware for the inn — 
you know what a craftsman he is. 

Gace: I have heard of his reputation as 
a silversmith. (Gace begins eating 
noisily, smacking his lips. He stops 
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suddenly) But what of that firebrand, 
Adams? 

Nora (Laughing): La, sir! Should I tell 
the General, Master Bennett? 

Joun (Rather bewildered): Aye, tell 
him, indeed, Nora. 

Nora: Well, the truth is, your honor, 
that Mr. Adams is a bit sweet on me. 
He says he comes for the chowder, 
but I know different! 

Gace (Laughing): Ha, does he now! 
Well — (He eyes Nora) I can’t say 
that I blame him. 

Joun: And Otis comes with Adams. 
Truth to tell, sir, they’re both partial 
to Nora. 

GaGeE: The deuced rascals — and they 
all eat ““Gage’s Chowder?” 

Kitty: They swear by it, sir. 

Gace (Laughing): Deuced good! 
Deuced good! (He suddenly stops 
laughing and frowns) But mark you, 
Bennett, the source of my informa- 
tion states emphatically that there is 
plotting being done here. Therefore, I 
must think seriously of closing your 
inn as a menace to the public safety. 

Joun: The source? But pray, sir, who is 
your source of information? 

GaGE (Hesitanily): Well — well, I see 
no particular harm in telling you. 
You’d learn sooner or later. It’s one, 
Miss Tewksbury, your neighbor. 

Kitty (Breaking into seemingly uncon- 
trollable laughter): Mistress Tewks- 
bury! Oh, thisisthe cream of thejest! 

Joun (Laughing also, but again rather 
bewildered) : It is, indeed! 

Nora: ’Tis enough to split a poor girl’s 
sides with laughin’! 

Gace: And what is this cream of the 
jest? 

Kitty: Why, la, sir, everyone knows 
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that Mistress Tewksbury is as crazy 
as a loon! 

GaGE: Crazy? You mean insane? 

Kitry (Touching her head): Com- 
pletely gone, poor soul. 

Nora (Warming to the occasion) : Sure, 
and it runs in her family, poor wo- 
man — her father, and his father be- 
fore him. 

Kirry: And her Uncle Jonathan, Nora. 
You mustn’t forget him. 

Nora: Aye, indeed, he was the poor 
gentleman, rest his soul, who thought 
he was a loaf of bread and went 
around askin’ people to slice him. 

Gace: By Jove! The woman seemed 
sane enough to me. 

JoHn: Mayhap, but that is the way 
with some. Normal one minute — 
and gone the next. 

Kitty: Tell him about the plague, 
Father. 

Joun: The plague? (Still bewildered) 
Er— perhaps you’d best tell the 
story to the General, Kitty. 

Kitty: Mistress Tewksbury was here 
but a few minutes ago, sir, and she 
said that you were carrying about 
the germs of the plague. 

Gace: I? The plague? 

Kitty: Pray don’t excite yourself, sir. 
Mistress Tewksbury is like that. She 
invents stories about others —I 
could tell you a score of them — such 
as this foolish tale of plotting here in 
the inn. And what is more she be- 
lieves them herself. 

Gace: By Jove! But this seems hardly 
possible. 

Joun (His face alight with eagerness): 
Let us prove her insanity, sir. Nora, 
run down the street to Mistress 
Tewksbury’s, and bring her back 
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here with you. Tell her that I wish to 
see her about the rum punch. Don’t 
mention that we have a visitor. 

Nora (Running to door): ’Twill be a 
pleasure. (NorRA exits.) 

JoHn: Now mark, sir, the actions of the 
woman when she arrives. She’s gone 
— far gone. But, sir, I want to obey 
the law. If you desire that I close my 
inn — because of your suspicions — 
I will bow to your command. 

Kitty: Let me fill your bowl again, sir. 
(She goes to fireplace, fills bowl, re- 
turns and sets it before GAGE.) 

Gaae (Sniffing rapturously): Ah, better 
by the moment! 

Joun: What do you say, sir? 

Gace: Well, now, of course, I don’t 
wish to be hasty, I — 

Kirry (Smilingly adoringly at him): I 
know you'll be fair, sir. 

Gace (Smiling back): Ah, you little 
charmer. Ahem. Well, if you close the 
inn, Master Bennett, there’ll be no 
more chowder, I suppose. 

Joun: Not a drop, sir. (GAGE eats some 
of the chowder and smacks his lips.) 
Gaae: By Jove! That would be a pity. 

Joun: I agree, sir. 

Gace: I am torn between two great 
emotions — my love for this chow- 
der, and my love for the King. 

JoHN: Very commendable, sir, I’m 
sure. 

Gace (Banging first on table): I’ll make 
a bargain with you, Bennett! I am a 
man of duty, as you know. I serve 
my King with my full soul; yet, I 
like you and your chowder. If I see 
that Mistress Tewksbury is insane, 
as you say, then I will own that my 
suspicions of you and the inn are un- 
justified, and that I, General Thomas 
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Gage, of his Glorious Majesty, 
George the Third’s army, have been 
listening to the silly prattle of an 
addle-pated old biddy. 

Kirty: Spoken like a true gentleman! 

Gace: Thank you, my dear. (GaGE 
continues to eat his chowder; JoHN and 
Kitty exchange significant glances; 
JOHN nods and smiles.) 

Joun: Another bowl, sir? 

GaGE (Reluctantly): I am loathe to re- 
fuse, but (He pats his stomach) a man 
can hold just so much. 

Kirry: It does me good to see you so 
relish it, sir. 

Gace (Gallanily): And it does me good 
to sit here and look at your charming 
face. 

Kitty: Oh, la, sir, you’l! have me 
blushing. (Nora enters hurriedly, 
followed by Mistress TEWKSBURY. 
Mistress T. approaches nearly to 
center before she recognizes GAGE. 
Then she starts.) 

Mistress T: Are you all crazy to sit 
here talking to an infected man! (She 
pulls her shawl over her face.) 

Joun: Nay, steady now, Mistress 
Tewksbury. 

Mistress T (Momentarily removing 
shawl from face): Nay, general or no 
general, you should not be out among 
Christian people, carrying the germs 
of the plague about with you! 

Joun: Come and shake hands with the 
good General, Mistress. 

Mistress T (Backing toward door): 
Shake hands? Do you take me for a 
crazy woman? I shall be off to my 
own house to burn sulphur powder in 
my nostrils! (She pinches her nose be- 
tween thumb and forefinger) The very 
smell of the plague is in this room! 
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(She exits hurriedly.) 

Joun: You see, which way the land lies. 

GaGE (Shaking his head): Aye, indeed, 
deuced sad, deuced sad. (He rises 
from chair) Well, Bennett, I have 
made my bargain with you, and, 
being a man of honor, I'll keep it. 
(He pats his stomach) Furthermore, I 
am glad that the future holds in store 
more bowls of your excellent chow- 
der. As for those firebrand friends of 
yours, let them eat “‘Gage’s Chow- 
der,”’ too; ’tis a harmless enough oc- 
cupation. I should have known bet- 
ter than to believe that a man of 
your integrity (JoHN bows) with such 
a charming daughter (Kitty rises 
and curtsies) and such a pert bag- 
gage of a maid (Nora curisies), I 
should have known better than to be- 
lieve that you would allow plotting 
against the King under your roof. 

Joun: ’Tis no great matter, sir. Many 
have been fooled thus by Mistress 
Tewksbury. 

Kitty: Oh, General, your fairness and 
wisdom shine like the sun! 

Gace: Thank you, my dear. (He goes to 
her, graps her hand, and squeezes it) 
I'll see you of an evening. 

Nora: And don’t be forgettin’ me, sir. 

Gace (Laughing): Nay, I’ll not forget. 
(He walks pompously to door where he 
pauses) Good morrow, all. (Jm- 
portantly) I must be about the af- 
fairs of the crown. (Kitty and Nora 
curtsey, JOHN bows, as GAGE ezits. 
Kirry and Nora then rush excitedly 
to JoHN who grasps their hands.) 

Joun: Oh, girls, that was wondrously 
done! I’m sure that Mrs. Siddons 
does no better on the London stage! 
(Mrues AVERY enters.) 


Mixes (Laughing): That was better 
than a play! 

Kirry (Chuckling): Mistress Tewks- 
bury will be furious if she ever hears 
what we have said about her father 
and grandfather! 

Nora: Not to mention her Uncle 
Jonathan! 

Joun: As fine a parcel of fantastic tales 
as was ever concocted. 

Mies: And concocted in a good cause. 

JoHn (Thoughtfully): Aye, a good 
cause — the cause of freedom. (He 
looks intently at Nora) Nora, I have 
an idea in mind that will serve to end 
this wondrous day appropriately. 

Nora: Indeed, Master Bennett? 

Joun: You have done a clever bit to- 
day in the interests of freedom; you 
deserve a reward. Nora, you came to 
the Oyster Inn from Ireland four 
years ago as a bound servant; you 
were bound by written agreement to 
serve five years. But I, at this time, 
do make you a present of your free- 
dom; from this day forth you are 
a free woman. 

Nora: Oh, Master Bennett! (She 
rushes to JOHN, kisses him, and then 
goes to Krrry who embraces her.) 

Mites: Master Bennett, this is a won- 
derful gesture, one that is a fore- 
runner of the day when all men in the 
colonies will be able to call their 
souls their own. 

Joun: Aye, and to help the coming of 
that day, we’ll be able to hold our 
meeting tonight —for there is no 
cause better than the cause of free- 
dom! (He pats Miuzs affectionately 
on the back; Kirry and Nora embrace 
once more in great glee.) 

THE END 
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Attorney for the Defense 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

Mr. NATHANIEL DANDRIDGE 

Mrs. DANDRIDGE, his wife 

DoroTHEA DaNpRIDGE, their daughter 

HELEN Spotswoop, Dorothea’s cousin 

Mammy, an old colored nurse 

CHARLES DARBY 

Patrick HENRY 

Time: July, 1776. 

Settine: An upstairs living room in the 
home of NATHANIEL DANDRIDGE in 
Virginia. 

At Rise: Mrs. DANDRIDGE is seated on 
the sofa, embroidering. Mammy stands 
at window, up right, staring through 
the curtains into the garden below. 

Mammy: Here she is, Miss Dot. 

Mrs. DanprRIDGE (Looking up from her 
sewing): There who is, Mammy? 

Mammy: Miss Dorothea. She’s left the 
garden. She sure acts queer. 

Mrs. DANDRIDGE (Laying sewing aside 
and rising): What do you mean? 
(Goes to window) Why, she’s walking 
toward the gate. She’s looking 
around her as if she didn’t want to be 
seen. What’s that she has in her 
hand? 

Mammy: One of those pieces of paper. 

Mrs. DaNpRIDGE: What pieces of 
paper? 

Mammy: Lawd, chile, haven’t you 
noticed? Miss Dorothea carries 
them everywhere. Last night she 
got out of bed and paced the floor 
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reading them. I tell you, honey, I’m 
worried about that chile. I’m afraid 
she’s tetched in the head. 

Mrs. DanpripGe: Nonsense, Mammy! 
She’s young and in love, that’s all. 
It’s only natural that she should 
carry her love letters about with her. 
I used to take Mr. Dandridge’s let- 
ters everywhere, and I read them un- 
til I knew them by heart. 

Mammy (Peering through curtains and 
shaking her head doubtfully): That 
paper doesn’t look like any love 
letter to me. (Enter HELEN.) 

Heten: Aunt Dot, can I speak to you 
alone? 

Mrs. DanpriDGE: Certainly, my dear. 
Mammy, go and see whether The 
Virginia Gazette has arrived. (Exit 
Mammy) What is it, Helen? 

Heten: I’m — I’m worried. 

Mrs. DANpRIDGE: Worried, 
About what? 

HeEweEn: About Dorothea. I felt I must 
tell you. She’s so— so different. 

Mrs. DanpripGe: In what way? 

HELEN: She’s not at all like herself. 
Half the time she seems to be living 
in a world of her own. Sometimes I 
speak to her and she doesn’t even 
hear me, and often she walks up and 
down the floor reciting to herself. 

Mrs. DanprinceE: Reciting? What is 
it she recites? 

Hewen: I can’t quite make it out. I 
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have heard her muttering something 
about “submission and slavery.” 

Mrs. DanprincE: How long has this 
been going on? 

Hewien: I’d say for many months. 
Ever since she returned from Rich- 
mond. 

Mrs. Danprince: Let me see if I can 
remember. She went with her 
father. .They attended the Virginia 
Convention in St. John’s Church. 
And Tom Jefferson was there. And 
Henry Lee. And St. George Tucker 
and — 

Heten: And Patrick Henry. 

Mrs. Danpripce: I had forgotten 
that hothead. 

HELEN: That’s because you haven’t 
met him, Aunt Dot. If you had once 
seen and heard him you would never 
forget him. Father says he’s the 
most eloquent speaker he ever knew. 

Mrs. DanpripGe: Well, so far as 
Dorothea is concerned we can rule 
him out. Our problem is what hap- 
pened in Richmond to bring about 
this change in her. Was Charles 
Darby there? 

He.en: I believe he was. 

Mrs. DanpripGE: Well, maybe that 
explains everything. Perhaps they 
had a lovers’ quarrel. The course of 
true love, as Shakespeare says, you 
know. 

HELEN: I don’t think she cares as 
much for him as she once did. 

Mrs. DaNprRIDGE: You have no reason 
for sayin,; such a thing, Helen. They 
have been most devoted. 

HeEtEN: He hasn’t been here for more 
than two weeks. He used to come 
almost every evening. 

Mrs. Danpringe: He has been away. 


HELEN: But he returned a month ago. 
I think she has cooled toward him. 
Mrs. DanprinGe: You jump to con- 
clusions too quickly, my dear. Ab- 
sence only makes the heart grow 
fonder, they say. And, besides, I 
remember distinctly seeing her give 
Dinah a package this morning to 
take over to him. I think it was a 
piece of that fruit cake he’s so fond 

of. 

HELEN: Hush! I hear Dorothea com- 
ing now. (Enter DoroTHea, some 
sheets of paper in her hand.) 

Mrs. Danpripce: Good morning, my 


child. I hope you had a restful 
night. 
Dorotnea: Thank you, Mother. 


(Goes to table and abstractedly fingers 
objects there) Is there any mail? 

Mrs. Danprince: Not yet. Zeke 
hasn’t returned. I guess the mail 
coach is late again. 

DorotuEa (Walking toward door): I 
think I'll go to my room and lie 
down. I’m rather tired. (Ezit) 

HELEN: You see what I mean? She 
hardly even looked at us. 

Mrs. DanprRIDGE (Rising and walking 
toward table): I don’t understand it. 

HELEN: She seems so unhappy. Noth- 
ing interests her any more. 

Mrs. DanpripGe: She certainly has 
every reason to be happy: she has 
wealth, social position, beauty, and 
she’s the most popular belle in Vir- 
ginia. What does she lack? 

HELEN: Perhaps she lacks the one 
thing without which no woman can 
be happy. 

Mrs. Danpripce: Fiddlesticks! I tell 
you, Charles is devoted to her. 
(Picks up sheet of paper from the 
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table) What’s this? 

He.en: Why, Dorothea must have left 
it there. Is it a love letter? 

Mrs. DanpripcGe: I don’t know. We 
must return it to her. 

HeiEeN: Of course — but before we do, 
ean’t we take just a little peek? 
After all, it may tell us what’s 
wrong with Dorothea. 

Mrs. DanpripGEe: Well — I don’t 
know. (Returns to chair) Perhaps I’d 
better. (Unfolds paper and reads to 
herself) Why — why, this is insane! 
The girl must have lost her mind. 

Heiten (Eagerly): What does it say? 
Please read it, Aunt Dot. Please! 

Mrs. Danpripce (Reading aloud): 
“Should I keep back my opinions at 
such a time, I should consider my- 
self as guilty of treason toward my 
country, and an act of disloyalty 
toward the Majesty of Heaven, 
which I revere above all earthly 
things.” . . . What does she mean? 
Do you suppose Charles has ques- 
tioned her patriotism? Or her re- 
ligion? IT’ll speak to that young 
man. 

HeuEN: No, no, Aunt Dot! Read some 
more. 

Mrs. DanprincGeE (Reading): “Are we 
disposed to be of the number of 
those, who having eyes, see not, and 
having ears, hear not, the things 
which so nearly concern their tem- 
poral salvation? For my part, what- 
ever anguish of spirit it may cost, I 
am willing to know the whole truth, 
to know the worst, and to provide 
for it.” ... Poor child! Do you sup- 
pose he is keeping something from 
her? Is there another woman? 

Heten: I don’t believe so. But I 
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can’t make out what she’s talking 
about. 

Mrs. DanpripGe: She’s distracted, I 
tell you. I’m going to consult Dr. 
Rawlings. . . . Listen to this. (Reads) 
“Ts it that insidious smile with 
which our petition has been lately 
received?” .. . That can mean only 
one thing: she has asked something 
of Charles Darby and he has refused. 
The idea of a child of mine asking 
anything of a Darby! He declined. 
With a smile — an insidious smile! 
Where did she get that word? 

HEtEN: Is there anything more? 

Mrs. DanpripGE: A great deal more 
... (Reads) “Suffer not yourself to be 
betrayed with a kiss.” ... A kiss! 
That’s what she has written: it’s as 
plain as day. How can a young 
woman be so brazen? Why, when I 
was a girl, my mother would have — 

HELEN: Don’t be so upset, Aunt Dot 
After all we don’t know what she’s 
talking about. 

Mrs. Danpripae: I don’t believe she 
does, either. (Reads) “Are fleets and 
armies necessary to a work of love 
and reconciliation? Have we shown 
ourselves so unwilling to be recon- 
ciled that force must be called in to 
win back our love?”’. . . I never read 
a more immodest letter. She talks 
about a petition being refused with a 
smile—an insidious smile — and 
then in the very next breath she 
babbles about love and reconcili- 
ation. Reconciliation, indeed! I'll 
see to that. 

Heten: Now, Aunt Dot! We mustn’t 
interfere. Charles is an honorable 
gentleman. I am sure he can explain 
everything. 








Mrs. Danprince: Men always can. 
Well, I’d like to hear his explanation 
of this: (Reads) “‘Our petitions have 
been slighted; our remonstrances 
have produced — (Sobs) — have — 
produced — additional violence — 
and insult.” 

HELEN: Control yourself, Aunt Dot. 

Mrs. DanpripGEe (Reads): “Our sup- 
plications have been disregarded, 
and we — have been — spurned — 
with contempt.” (Covers her face 
with her hands) To think a child of 
mine should have to undergo — 
violence — and insult. 

HELEN: I’m sure we don’t understand. 

Mrs. DanpripGe: You haven’t heard 
the worst. (Reads) “There is no 
longer any room for hope. We must 
fight! I repeat it, sir, we must fight. 
An appeal to arms and to the God of 
Hosts is all that is left us.” 

HELEN: What can she mean? 

Mrs. DanpripceE: If she were a man, 
I’d say that she was challenging 
Charles Darby to a duel. Well, he’ll 
get the challenge from another 
quarter. Her father shall see this. 

HetEn: Now, Aunt Dot, we don’t even 
know — (Enter Mammy.) 

Mammy: Mister Charles is downstairs 
asking for Miss Dorothea. 

Mrs. Danpripce: What impudence! 
Tell him Miss Dorothea is not at 
home to him. Tell him he will hear 
from her father. 

HELEN: Listen to me just a moment, 
Aunt Dot. We must not do any- 
thing hasty. . . . Show Mr. Charles 
up, Mammy, and then tell Miss 
Dorothea he is here. (Exit Mammy.) 

Mrs. Danprince: The idea of his dar- 
ing to come here after the way he has 


treated that child! 

HELEN: We are in no position to pass 
judgment. Are we sure that is a 
letter from Dorothea? 

Mrs. DanprRIDGE: Do you mean to im- 
ply that I don’t know my own 
daughter’s handwriting? She always 
makes a rough draft of a letter before 
she writes it. 

HELEN: But it may not be intended for 
Charles. 

Mrs. DanprIpDGE: She’s practically en- 
gaged to him, isn’t she? For whom 
else could it be intended? To whom 
would she write of love and recon- 
ciliation and kisses? (Enter Darsy. 
Mrs. DANDRIDGE and HELEN rise.) 

DarsBy (Bowing): Good morning, 
ladies. 

Mrs. DANDRIDGE (Coldly) : Good morn- 
ing, young man. You will hear from 
my husband. 

Darpy (Puzzled): Hear from him? I’m 
always glad to — 

Mrs. DanpRIDGE: You'll get an invita- 
tion soon enough. Swords or pistols 
will be satisfactory. Perhaps I’d 
better remind you that Mr. Dand- 
ridge was fencing champion at col- 
lege, and you probably know that he 
is one of the best shots in Virginia. I 
have seen him shoot through the 
head a squirrel in the top of a syca- 
more. (Ezits.) 

HELEN: Be seated, Charles. (They sit) 
Dorothea will be down in just a 
moment. 

Darsy (Still puzzled): Is Mr. Dand- 
ridge going to invite me to go squir- 
rel hunting with him? I’ll be happy. 
It’s not exactly the season. Pistols 
are rather unusual for shooting 
squirrels, and I never heard of hunt- 
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ing them with swords. 
DorOTHEA.) 

Heten: Ah, here’s Dorothea now. 
(She and Cuaruzs rise) I hope I'll 
see you both at the Randall dance. 

DarBy: I hope so. (Exit HELEN.) 

DoroTHEA (Sitting): Won’t you sit 
down, Charles? 

Darby: Thank you. (Sits) I’ve come to 
talk things over, Dorothea. I think 
you Owe me an explanation. 

DoroTHEA: An explanation of what? 

DarBy: Sending me back my letters 
this morning. Why did you return 
them? 

DorotuEa: I — I had to, Charles. It 
was only fair to you — to both of us. 
I have waited too long to tell you the 
truth. 

Darpy: You mean that — that you no 
longer care? 

DorotueEa: I cherish your friendship, 


(Enter 


Charles. Can’t we continue to be 
friends? , 

Darsy: Tell me: is — is there some- 
body else? 


Dorotuea: I — I’m afraid there is. 
Darsy: Somebody I know? 
DororueEa: I think not. 

Darsy: I’ve felt the difference in you 
for some time. I think I first realized 
it after your return from Richmond. 
Is it a man you met there? 

DorotHEeaA: Don’t question me too 
closely, Charles; please, don’t! There 
is so little that I can tell you. 

Darsy (Rising): Forgive me. I can 
only wish you the greatest hap- 
piness. 

Dorotuea (Rising): There can be no 
happiness for me. You and I should 
sympathize with each other: we are 
in the same boat — we both love a 


person who can not return our 
affection. 

Darsy: You mean — ? 

DorotHea: This man is hardly aware 
of my existence. And even if he were, 
it would make no difference: he’s too 
great and wise to notice an ignorant 
girl like me. 

Darsy: There’s not a man in the world 
who wouldn’t notice you, Dorothea. 
... Well, I'll be off. And remember: 
I’ll always be waiting to serve you. 
(Exit. As the door closes behind him 
DorotTHeEa covers her face with her 
hands and weeps. DANDRIDGE and 
Mrs. DANDRIDGE enter, DoROTHEA 
goes out.) 

Mrs. Danprince: There! Just as I 
told you. Broken-hearted on ac- 
count of that rogue, Charles. (Sits on 
sofa) He is thoughtless and cruel. 

DANDRIDGE (Sitting beside her): We 
must not take this matter too seri- 
ously, my dear. Lovers generally 
settle their differences for them- 
selves. 

Mrs. DanpripGE: That dear child has 
tried to settle their differences, but 
her efforts at reconciliation have 
been rejected — with an insidious 
smile. More than Dorothea is in- 
volved in this — the family honor is 
at stake. You must act immediately. 

Danpvripge: Act? What would you 
have me do? 

Mrs. DanpripGE: You must challenge 
Charles Darby. 

DanpDRIDGE (Amazed): Challenge 
Charles? Why, I’d:as soon think of 
challenging my own son. His father 
and I are as close as brothers. 

Mrs. DanpringE: It is unavoidable. 
He has insulted Dorothea. 
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DanpripGE: Insulted Dorothea? I 
can’t believe it! You have been 
listening to silly gossip. Who has 
been telling you such abominable 
falsehoods? 

Mrs. Danprince: I learned it from 
Dorothea herself. 

DANDRIDGE: This is incredible! Do 
you mean to say that Dorothea told 
you that young Darby had insulted 
her? 

Mrs. DanprRIDGE: I read it in her own 
words. (Draws paper from pocket) I 
found this copy of a letter only a few 
minutes ago on that table. (Reads) 
“Our supplications have been dis- 
regarded; and we have been spurned 
with contempt.” Your own daugh- 
ter — spurned with contempt! There 
it is in black and white. Read it for 
yourself. (Hands him the sheets of 
paper.) 

DANDRIDGE: Let me see. (Reads to him- 
self for a moment, then throws back his 
head and laughs uncontrollably) This 
—this is not —a letter. It’s—a 
speech — by Patrick Henry. 

Mrs. Danprince: A speech? How did 
she get it? I have never seen it pub- 
lished? 

DanprIDGE: That’s because it’s never 
been published. It was delivered at 
the Virginia Convention in Rich- 
mond, and the only copies that exist 
are those made by people in the 
audience. Dorothea must have been 
impressed. (Examining paper) She 
seems to have missed most of the 
first section: the parts you read are 
only detached sentences. 

Mrs. DanpripGE: Tell me: did she 
meet him? 

Danpringe: Yes; Tom Jefferson intro- 
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duced them. (Glancing over the sheets 
of paper) I do wish she had it com- 
plete: it is worth preserving . . . Ah, 
here’s a passage that seems fairly 
accurate. Listen to this: (Reads) 
“Sir, we are not weak, if we make a 
proper use of those means which the 
God of nature has placed in our 
power. Three millions of people, 
armed in the holy cause of liberty, 
and in such a country as that which 
we possess, are invincible by any 
force which our enemy can send 
against us. Besides, sir, we shall not 
fight our battles alone. There is a 
just God who presides over the 
destinies of nations, and who will 
raise up friends to fight our battles 
for us. The battle, sir, is not to the 
strong alone; it is to the vigilant, the 
active, the brave.” .. . It was a great 
speech. I wish you could have heard 
it. (Hands paper back to her.) 

Mrs. DanpripGe (Puts it into her 
pocket): This may explain every- 
thing. I understand now why she 
has been moping around the house, 
muttering to herself. So this is what 
she’s been reciting. Poor Charles! 

DANDRIDGE: Poor Charles? Why, only 
a few minutes ago you wanted me to 
kill him. 

Mrs. DanpripGe: That was before | 
knew there was another man in her 
life. 

DanpripGe: What are you talking 
about? 

Mrs. DanprinGE: Don’t you suppose 
she has fallen in love with Patrick 
Henry? 

DanpbripGE (Laughing): Preposterous! 
Why, he’s an old man to her. Be- 
sides, he’s a widower with six 
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children. 

Mrs. Danpripce: I understand he is 
irresistible. 

DANDRIDGE: On the public platform, 
yes. He can sway an audience at will. 
I have never observed him in a 
drawing-room. 

Mrs. DanprinGE: I do hope Dorothea 
has not lost her head. She’s very im- 
petuous, you know. 

DanpRIDGE: I think you needn’t worry, 
my dear. Patrick Henry is too much 
immersed in public affairs to have 
much time for love making. 

Mrs. DanpripGE: But I heve it on the 
best of authority that he is not im- 
pervious to feminine charm. What 
a disgrace if Dorothea should throw 
Charles over for him! 

DaNnDRIDGE: It would be no disgrace at 
all, my dear. 

Mrs. DanpripGe: What! This po- 
litical upstart. He failed even as a 
storekeeper. 

DanpripGe: He has succeeded bril- 
liantly as a lawyer. 

Mrs. Danpripge: I understand he 
never attended school after the age 
of ten. 

DanvrRIDGE: He is largely self-taught 
— all the more honor to him. There 
is nO man among my acquaintance 
so well versed in history. And he’s 
the greatest orator in America. 

Mrs. DANDRIDGE: Well, I only hope he 
casts his eyes in some other direction 
for the seccnd Mrs. Henry. (Enter 
Mammy.) 

Mammy: There’s a gentleman down- 
stairs. Says his name is Mr. Patrick 
Henry. 

Mrs. DanpripGE: Merciful heavens! 

Danprince (Rising): Now, don’t be 
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upset, my dear. He has probably 
called to discuss some legal matter 
with me. . . . Mammy, tell Mr. 
Henry that I shall be delighted to 
receive him immediately. 

Mammy: But he didn’t ask for you, 
Mr. Nat. He came to see Miss 
Dorothea. 

Mrs. DANDRIDGE: What a piece of im- 
pertinence! He has never been in- 
vited here. 

DaNnpDRIDGE: Calm _ yourself, Dot. 
Mammy, tell Miss Dorothea that 
Mr. Henry is calling and show him 
up here. (Exit Mammy.) 

Mrs. DanpripGEe (Rising): Nat, are 
you out of your mind? Do you mean 
to say that you are going to encour- 
age the attentions of this upstart? 

DanpripGe: I am neither encouraging 
nor discouraging. (Taking her arm) 
Come, my dear, there’s an item in 
The Gazette I want to read you. 

Mrs. Danpripce: You astound me, 
Nat! Why, his wife — you remem- 
ber that pert little Sarah Shelton? — 
was the daughter of a tavern-keeper; 
she has waited on me at table. I 
can’t believe that you intend to 
leave your daughter alone with him. 

DanpripGeE: Of course I do. He called 
to see her, not us. (Enter DoroTHEA.) 

Mrs. DanpripGe (Going to Doro- 
THEA): Before I leave, my child, I 
just want to ask you to remember 
that you are a Dandridge, the grand- 
daughter of the distinguished Gov- 
ernor Spotswood. 

DorortueEa: I shall not forget, Mother. 
(DanDRIDGE and Mrs. DANDRIDGE 
go out as Patrick HENRY enters. 
He bows to DorotHea) This is in- 
deed a pleasure, Mr. Henry. Please 








be seated. 

Henry: Thank you. (He sits.) 

Dorortuea: I can hardly believe that 
the great Patrick Henry has done 
me the honor of calling. 

Henry: In calling upon you, Miss 
Dandridge, a man honors only him- 
self. 

DoroTuHea: I’m afraid you are a flat- 
terer, Mr. Henry. 

Henry: Truth is never flattery. I have 
meant to call ever since the day of 
my speech in St. John’s Church. 

Dorotuea: And I have been waiting, 
hoping that you would. I shall never 
forget that speech—the packed 
church, the people leaning forward 
to catch every word, and your voice 
rolling above them like the peals of 
organ music. You seemed inspired. 

Henry: I was inspired — I saw you 
standing in the audience. And as 
soon as I had finished I pointed you 
out to Tom Jefferson, and I said, 
“There is a young lady I want to 
meet.” 

DorotHea: And when you met me, 
you said only a few words and then 
hurried off. I remember that you 
asked whether you might call. I 
have often wondered why you didn’t 
come. 

Henry: I lacked courage. Because, 
you see, I knew that when I came I 
should come not only as a mere caller 
but as a suitor. 

DoroTHEA: What gave you courage 
today? 

Henry: I’m leaving home. I suppose 
it is the courage of desperation: 
there is something I feel I must say 
before I go. 

DorotHea: You are leaving Virginia? 
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Forever? 

Henry: No, my dear: I’m going only 
to Williamsburg. I have just been 
notified of my election as Governor 
of Virginia. 

DorotHea: What an honor! You will 
represent not only Virginia: you will 
represent a nation soon to be born. 
But you will be more than a repre- 
sentative; you will be a symbol —a 
symbol of liberty for all the freedom- 
loving people of the world. 

Henry: I am somewhat disturbed at 
the prospect. I shall meet some of 
the keenest minds in Virginia. 

Dorotuea: You are taking one of the 
keenest minds in Virginia with you. 
And you have come here to say — ? 

Henry: I — I have come to ask — to 
ask — 

Dorotuea: You have come to ask me 
to be your wife. Oh, Mr. Henry; 
why did you make me say it? 

Henry: I hadn’t the temerity to say 
it, myself. I’m no longer young. I 
have just passed my fortieth birth- 
day. I am beginning to feel middle- 
aged. 

DoroTHEa: The middle-aged are often 
blessed with wisdom. 

Henry: But you are young. I’m old 
enough to be your father. I have six 
children. 

Dorotuea: I just love children, Mr. 
Henry. 

Henry (Laughing): I find myself in the 
position of a lawyer arguing against 
his own client. 

Dorornea: Then let me be the at- 
torney for the defense. 

Henry: How clever and gracious you 
are! But I should be unfair if I did 
not warn you that I am a gruff, un- 
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couth, half-educated old fellow, the 
product of a backwoods school. You 
and your family are to the manner 
born. I know not what your mother 
wil! say. 

DoroTHEa: I know only what my heart 
will say —is saying now. I shall 
listen only to that. 

Henry: Nevertheless I feel that you 
should have time for your final de- 
cision. I shall go to Williamsburg, 
and a year from now I shall return 
for your answer. 

DoroTtHEA: My answer will be the 
same — today, tomorrow, and for- 
ever. 

Henry (Rising): God bless you, my 
dear. (DoroTHEA rises. He takes her 
hand and raises it to his lips) A year 
is sometimes an eternity, but I must 
be patient. 

DorotHea: And remember, Patrick, I 
shall be waiting — always. (HENRY 


goes out, as Mammy enters. Doro- 
THEA walks to table and looks for 
something there.) Mammy, have you 
seen those papers I left here? 

Mammy: No, honey, I haven’t seen 
anything. 

DorotueEa (Turning from table): Well, 
never mind. (She paces up and down, 
muttering quietly to herself for a mo- 
ment, then recites aloud, with appro- 
priate gestures, as Mammy stares at 
her in consternation) “Is life so dear, 
or peace so sweet, as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God! I know 
not what course others may take, 
but as for me, give me liberty, or 
give me death!” (Ezits.) 

Mammy: Miss Dot! I knewit! I knew 
it! That chile has gone plum crazy. 
Miss Dot! (Ezits.) 


THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Midnight Burial 


by Kay Hill 


Characters 
Suzie 
BETTY 
CHUBBY 
Nona 
SALLY 
Rosiz 
First LEADER 
Sreconp LEADER 

Setrtine: Woods at night. 

At Rise: Empty stage. Enter from left, 
Suzie and Cuussy, carrying a large 
square parcel wrapped in brown 
paper. Betty, looking behind her as 
she follows, bumps into the two ahead 
and makes them drop the parcel. 

Suzie: There now! See what you’ve 
done! Can’t you look where you’re 
going, Betty? 

Betty: Sh-h! Do you want the whole 
camp down on us to see what we’re 
doing out in the woods after lights- 
out? I’m almost sure I heard some- 
thing a minute ago. 

Suzie: Nonsense! You’re imagining it. 
Well, Chubby, this is as good a spot 
as any to hide the body. 

CuusBy: Don’t talk about bodies! Just 
think, if we’d eaten that cake, we’d 
have been the dead bodies! 

Suziz: Do you think they’d have 
buried us out here in the woods? I’d 

like that — the pine trees whisper- 


ing at night, and sprinkling us with 
needles on a hot day. 

Berry: Will you stop, Suzie! You're 
giving me the creeps. How on earth, 
Chubby, did your mother happen to 
get poison in the cake, anyway? 

Cuussy: It was a terrible mistake. My 
mother made the cake yesterday and 
sent it to the post office right away. 
This morning, she discovered the 
vanilla bottle she’d used was an old 
one my little brother Freddy had 
filled up with rat poison. She got me 
on the telephone this afternoon just 
after the box arrived. She was nearly 
out of her mind until she found I 
hadn’t opened the box yet. 

Betty: And it looks so good. Just 
think — one bite of that luscious- 
looking cake and (Dramatically) 
we'd be writhing in death agony! 

Suzie: Well, let’s get it over with. We 
can’t light a fire out here in the 
woods. We'll have to bury it. 

Betty: What’ll we dig a hole with? 

Suzie (Aghast): What a bunch of dopes 
we are! We need a shovel! 

Betty: I know where there’s a hoe. 

CuuBsBy: Where? 

Berry: Over in Farmer Green’s field. 
I saw it lying there this afternoon. 

Suzre: Come on then, let’s get it. Leave 
the box here. (Suziz, Cuussy and 
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Betty rush off right. A minute later, 
three more G1RLs enter left, walking on 
tiptoe.) 

Nona: I’m sure they went this way. 
Come on, we must be close on their 
track. (Sees box) What’s this? 

Rosie: They were carrying something 
when they sneaked out of Chubby’s 
tent. This must be it. 

Satty: What do you suppose is in it? 

Nona: Only one way to find out. 
(Tears off wrapping and lifts lid of 
box) It’s a cake! 

Satty: A beautiful cake. Chocolate 
with pink peppermint icing — I can 
smell the peppermint. 

Nona: So that’s why they came out 
here, the greedy things, so they 
wouldn’t have to share it. 

Rosie: But why did they leave it here? 

SatLy: Probably heard us coming and 
got scared. Well, I don’t know about 
you two, but J think finders are 
keepers. (Breaks a piece off and raises 
it to her mouth. Nona slaps it out of 
her hand.) 

Nona: Greedy pig! Wait till I divide it 
— share and share alike. I’ll have to 
break it. Here’s your piece, Sally. 
And one for you, Rosie. 

Rosie (As she raises the cake to take a 
bite, her mouth already open): I’m 
thirsty. I wish we had something to 
drink with it. 

Satty: There’s a brook down the hill 
back there. Let’s fill the box — it’s 
tin. 

Rostrz: Let’s. (They jump up and run 
through bushes, centre. SALLY comes 
back, stealthily, and grabs her piece of 
cake. Just as her teeth bite in, Nona 
pops back and says sternly — “Sally!” 
Satty drops the cake guiltily and 


follows Nona off again. Svuziz, 
CuHusBy, and Betty reappear at 
right, with hoe.) 

Suzie: It doesn’t feel very sharp. But 
we can try. Here’s a soft spot. (They 
dig, or pretend to, quickly) There! 
Where’s the box? 

Cuussy: Look! The cake is out of the 
box and all broken up. 

Betty: I knew we were being followed. 

Suzie: Don’t be silly! Chipmunks, of 
course! 

Betty: Chipmunks? 

Suzie: Or squirrels. They’re inquisitive 
little beggars, just love to get into 
things. Wonder where their dead 
bodies are, poor things. 

Cuussy: But the box is gone, too! 
Don’t you try to tell me, Suzie 
Blake, that any old chipmunk ever 
walked off with the tin box! 

Suziz (Patiently): But of course, 
Chubby — that’s just what squirrels 
and chipmunks love, anything bright 
and odd. The little imps have hidden 
it somewhere. 

Betty: I don’t like it! I’m sure I 
heard the bushes crackle when we 
came down the path. 

Suzie: Well, Betty, if nothing else will 
satisfy you, we’ll take a look around. 
I’ll go back the way we came. You 
and Chubby go that way. (Pointing 
to right side of stage) Meet here in five 
minutes. (They go off in their separate 
directions. Nona, Roste and SauLy 
return from centre, carrying water. 
They sit down around the cake. SALLY 
sits on edge of hoe, which make the 
handle fly up in the air. Sauuy yells 
and sprawls on the ground, rubbing 
the spot that hurts, while the other two 
jump up in dismay, staring at the 
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hoe.) 

Nona: Where did it come from? 

Rosre: And look at that hole. That 
wasn’t there before! 

Sauty: I’m s-scared. Let’s go back. 

Nona: We might as well. We can take 
the cake with us. (Offstage, left, 
Suzin’s voice “Come on, Chubby. I 
told Betty there was no one.’’) 

Nona: Quiet! It’s Suzie. Hide the 
cake! 

Rosie: I’ll sit in front of it. (She does. 
Enter Suzie and Cuussy, left, Berry 
right. They stop short.) 

Suzie: What are you doing here? 

Cuussy (Suddenly and loudly): The 
cake! Where’s the cake? 

Nona: Ha! You thought you’d eat it 
all yourselves. Well, you’re too late! 
We’ve eaten it all up! 

Suziz, Cuussy and Berry (In chorus): 
Wha — a-t! 

Suzir: You ate it? You ate it all! 

Sauxy: Certainly. It’s a lesson to you 
not to be so stingy hereafter! 

Cuussy (Starting to sob): Murderers, 
that’s what we are — murderers— 

Suzie: How do you feel, Nona? 

Nona: I’m fine — how are you? 

Suzir: Do you feel any pain, Sally? 

Satiy: Not a twinge. Cake agrees 
with me, especially in the woods at 
midnight. 

Suzie: What about you, Rosie? 

Roste: I’m all right. 

Cuussy: This is a nightmare — a 
horrible dream! We'll go to jail. 

Suzir: Now, Chubby, keep cool. All 
may not be lost. If we can get them 
to a doctor in time . . . maybe he has 
an antidote, or a stomach pump. 
Now you two take Rosie and Sally. 
I'll take care of Nona. Here, Nona, 
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put your arm across my shoulder, 

Nona: What nonsense is this? 

Rosie: I won’t get up. (Resists Cuus- 
BY’s efforts to move her, but Cuussy 
hauls her up with the strength of 
desperation) All right, there’s your 
old cake. But I’m going to have one 
piece anyway! (Snatches it.) 

Suzie: Stop! Don’t eat that! It’s full 
of rat poison— (After a shocked mo- 
ment of stillness, Rosie hurls the cake 
as far as possible away from her, 
SaLLy goes limp in Brtry’s arms, 
and Nona says in whisper — “Rat 
poison!’’) 

Suzie: We'll bury it right now, before 
anything else happens. Come on, 
everybody help. (In a moment, 
everyone is frantically picking up 
pieces of cake and smoothing earth 
over the grave. Betty suddenly starts 
up and listens.) 

Betty: Sh-h! I hear something. Voices. 
It must be Leaders. 

Suzie: Let’s get out of here — but fast! 
(They run off left. CousBy returns for 
a moment to give the grave a last satis- 
fied pat, then runs off again after the 
others. Enter, right, two older Giris 
(Leavers) and stroll across stage, 
talking as they walk off left.) 

lst Leaver: It’s late. They’ll all be 
asleep by now. 

2np Leaver: Oh, yes. The fresh air, 
you know. They can hardly keep 
their eyes open after nine o’clock. 
I’ve got a treat for them tomorrow— 
a special dessert. 

Ist LeapER: Oh? What is it? 

2np Leaver: A beautiful big chocolate 
cake with pink peppermint icing! 


THE END 
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One-Ring Circus 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 

Kep, a budding engineer 

PINKIE, his admiring pal 

SPINDLE, who owns a pet mouse 

Larry, a friend 

JANET 

CaTHY 

Mu, a friend 

Horace, a bookish boy 

Miss ‘“Prncu-Facr” Coss, Horace’s 
aunt 

Tme: The present. 

Serrine: A vacant lot. 

Ar Rise: Kep and PINKIE are near the 
center of the stage. PINKIE sits on a 
box whittling. Ker has a dishpan of 
sawdust and ts outlining a circus ring. 

Kep (As he sprinkles): It’s sure hard 
to make a circle look round. But 
you can’t have a circus without a 
sawdust ring. (Tramps on imaginary 
grass) Some of this grass is too high 
— that’s the trouble with a vacant 
lot. 

Pinkie: What’d we do without it, 
though? I think vacant lots are a 
swell invention. 

Kep (Still sprinkling his ring): Does it 
look pretty round to you, Pinkie? 
Pinkie (Squinting): O.K., Kep. We 

just going to have one ring? 

Kep: Yup. Three’s too hard. Anyway, 
nobody can look three places at the 
same time . . . except my mother. 
She can even see out of the back of 
her head. Specially when I’m ex- 
perimenting, or inventing. 


Vary’ sisters 


PINKIE (With an envious sigh): Must 
be pretty nice to know you're going 
to be an engineer when you grow up. 
Wish J knew what to be. 

Kep: Wait till you get through acting 
in this show, Pinkie. Then maybe 
you'll decide to be a monkey or 
something. 

Pinkie: Thanks for the tip. Say, who’s 
coming to the meeting, anyway? 

Kep: Oh, Larry and his two sisters. 
They’ve got a stunt all worked out. 
Besides, Janet can turn six cart- 
wheels in a row, and Cathy can jump 
rope like nobody’s business. Ever 
see her? 

PINKIE: Nope. 
time for girls. 

Kep: Then Spindle’s going to play the 
mouth-organ and make his pet 
mouse perform. That ought to bring 
down the house. By the way, I’m 
depending on your bantam rooster 
and your butterfly collection for the 
menagerie. 

Pinkie: O.K. What about my col- 
lection of keys? 

Kep (Ignoring question): And Mil’s 
going to make pink lemonade and 
wear her clown suit and walk on 
stilts. 

Pinxie: All at the same time? 

Kep: And don’t forget you’re down for 
a trapeze act. I’ll take charge of the 
rodeo. I’m going to engineer a syn- 
thetic bucking bronco I dare any- 
one to stick on more’n 30 seconds, 


I don’t have much 
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myself included. 

Pinkie (Tentatively): 
Horace? 

Kep: Well, what about Horace? 

PinkIE: Why don’t we let Horace in on 
things for once? He’s got more stuff 
than the rest of us put together. 
Why, his aunt’s so rich she could 
buy out any store in town. 

Kep: That old Pinch-Face. 

Pinkie: And Horace could sell a lot of 
tickets, I bet — considering who his 
aunt is. 

Kep: Nothing doing. He’s a sissy. 
Besides, he gets too-good marks. 
Besides, it’s a matter of principles. 
I don’t believe in making buddies 
of people just to get something out 
of ’em. 

Pink: He’s got a Magic Set, though, 
and can do lots of tricks. 

Kep: How do you know? You're not 
taking up with that pantywaist, 
are you? Why, I bet he’d faint if he 
saw a mouse. This circus is a he- 
man’s outfit, see? (Suddenly waves 
at wings left, and calls out) Hi, 
Spindle! (SPINDLE comes in with a 
small wooden or metal box which 
contains an imaginary or toy mouse. 
SPINDLE also has a mouth-organ 
which he plays snatches on.) 

Sprnp.eE: Hi. I brought Felix so you 
could get a preview of his act. 
(SPINDLE carefully puts box on up- 
turned crate.) But, look, don’t any- 
one close down that cover tight, be- 
cause it locks, and I haven’t got a 
key! Besides, it has to be left open 
a crack or Felix will suffocate. 
(SPINDLE lifts cover and the boys bend 
over to watch) Here, Felix. Sit up, 
boy. Sit up! Naw, not down. Well, 


What about 
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O.K. then, roll over. Atta boy! 

Kep: Some mouse. 

SPINDLE: He’s got stage fright. Usually 
he minds right off. Come on, wiggle 
your nose, Felix. Wiggle your nose. 

PINKIE: He’s a circus, that’s what! 

Kep: Anyway, he’s cute. Ought to 
make a big hit with the audience, 
(Larry, JANET, CaTtoy and Mir 
come in noisily from right. Janet 
turns a few cartwheels. CatTHy does 
tricks with a jumping rope. There are 
various greetings back and forth. The 
children then sit around on ground or 
boxes, except for Ker who still stands 
and hangs on to the sawdust pan.) 

Kep ( (In a speech-making voice): Well, 
now we’re all here, the meeting is 
called to order. (He keeps nervously 
sprinkling sawdust as he talks, as if 
feeding birds.) As you know, we are 
about to embark on a very worth- 
while, money-making project. Not 
only will we entertain the neighbor- 
hood with an amazing one-ring 
circus, but we will accumulate a 
fund. 

SPINDLE: We hope! 

Kep: . . . a fund, so I can go ahead 
with the most important experiment 
of my scientific career. 

Larry: Got any ideas yet about how 
to do it, Kep? 

Kep: Well, no. Not exactly. 

Catuy: Everybody I know says it 
can’t be done. 

Kep: A scientist never says “can’t” — 
see? 

Larry: Well, you'll be pretty good if 
you can figure something out, Kep. 
That’s all I can say. My dad told 
me nobody can invent a defense 
against atomic bombs — not even 
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Einstein. Let alone you! 

Miu: Not that it wouldn’t be good to 
have one, though! 

Ker: There must be some kind of de- 
fense. As an engineer, I won’t be 
satisfied till I try. 

JANET: Sure, it’s worth a try. A circus 
is worth the price of admission any- 
way, even if you never figure out a 
defense. 

SPINDLE (Playing with mouse): Felix 
says to tell you he’s ready to do his 
stuff for the cause any time. 

Kep (Speech-making voice again): If 
we charge 5 cents admission for 
children and 7 cents for adults, we’d 
get a big enough fund so I could 
probably start several different ex- 
periments at once. Something ought 
to work law of averages. 
(Children give various assents.) Any- 
way, it’s a worthwhile idea. And 
there’s no time to lose! Do you 
think we can be ready to put on the 
circus this coming Saturday? (More 
assents.) 

Pinkie: Look! There comes Horace 
with his aunt, old Pinch-Face, down 
the street. 

Kep (Warningly): Don’t let Horace in 
on anything, remember. He knows 
too much already . . . out of books. 
Besides, he’s an auntie’s boy! 

Pinkie: I bet he’d give his eye teeth 
to be in our circus, though. 

SPINDLE: Let’s all get in a huddle over 
Felix, and then we just won’t see 
them. (The children gather over 
Feliz’s box. Miss Cops and Horace 
come in. Miss Coss is quite old- 
maidish and prim. HoRAcE wears 
glasses and carries a stack of books.) 

Miss Coss: Now there are some chil- 
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dren, Horace. I am confident they 
will be more than delighted to play 
with you while I attend the Elite 
Ladies’ Club. Let me ask them. 

Horace (Holding back): No, auntie. 
Please don’t. I believe they don’t 
like my company very much. 

Miss Coss: Nonsense, Horace. You’re 
my nephew, aren’t you? 

Horace: Just the same, auntie... 
experience tells me. . . 

Miss Coss (Coyly, to the children): 
Children. (There is no reply. The 
children bend studiously over Feliz.) 
Children. (Still no indication the 
children have heard.) 

Horace: They seem to be rather hard 
of hearing. Come on, auntie, I have 
an abundance of reading matter for 
this afternoon. I can get along by 
myself. 

Miss Coss (Angrily): Curtpren! (Still 
the children do not budge. Miss Cops 
goes closer, notices sawdust on ground, 
picks up some. Then she is quite ex- 
asperated.) What do you children 
mean. . . throwing sawdust on my 
lot? I could have you arrested... 
for trespassing. Do you realize it? 
(This brings the children to frightened 
attention.) 

Kep (Gulping): On your lot? We didn’t 
know it was your lot, Miss Cobb. 
Honest. 

PINKIE: We thought a vacant lot was 

. well, vacant. (Gestures) You 
know, vacant! 

Miss Coss: You did, did you? I want 
you to know this lot has been in the 
Cobb family for 37 years. What do 
you mean — defiling it with saw- 
dust? Speak up! I am positive there 
is a law against it. 











Kep: You see, Miss Cobb, we were 
planning to give a circus. . . 

Horace: How interesting. 

Miss Coss: Let them explain, Horace. 
So! You were planning to give a 
common, low-brow entertainment 
on Cobb property without permis- 
sion. Unpardonable. 

JANET: It’s for a good cause. Really. 

Catuy: It’s to earn some money so 
Kep can go ahead with important, 
world-famous experiments. 

Larry: You see, Kep’s trying to figure 
out a defense against the atom 
bomb. And, of course, that takes a 
little money. That’s why we're 
putting on the circus. 

Miss Cops: What nonsense. (7'o Kzp) 
I find it hard to believe that a boy of 
your age and appearance bothers 
his head about things like that. 

Horace: I think it perfectly natural, 
auntie. I have read considerable on 
the subject myself. (Wistfully) Be- 
sides, I believe a circus might do a 
great deal for this neighborhood. 

Miss Coss (Looking at Horace): 
You'd like to be in it, wouldn’t you, 
Horace dear? Well, perhaps we 
might be able to arrive at a com- 
promise. As a matter of principle 
I object to sawdust and circuses on 
Cobb property, but .. . (To chil- 
dren) if you will allow Horace to 
contribute his many talents to the 
success of the performance, I shall 
permit you the use of my lot. 

Kep: As a matter of principle, Miss 
Cobb, we don’t . . . (Suddenly he 
looks at Feliz’s box and calls out) 
Hey, Spindle, watch Felix! He al- 
most escaped. We couldn’t put on 
the circus without Felix. 
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Miss Coss (Curiously): Felix? Are 
you children hiding something from 
me? On my own property? (She 
goes over to the box, lifts lid, and then 
shrieks. In horror she bangs down the 
lid, holds her skirts, and jumps up 
on a crate.) A mouse! A live mouse! 
Ooobhh. I shall never be the same 
again. 

PrnxreE: The lid! She banged down the 
lid and it locked. And Spindle 
hasn’t got a key. 

SPINDLE: Felix! He’s locked in the 
box. He’ll suffocate. Can’t some- 
body do something? 

Kep: Race home and get your collec- 
tion of keys, Pinkie. Maybe one of 
’em will fit. 

Pinkie: I doubt it. They’re mostly 
pretty big. . . and rusty. (Pinxiz 
runs out left. At almost the same 
moment Horace impulsively rushes 
out right.) 

Miss Coss (Who has not seen Horace 
go): A mouse! On Cobb property! 
Horace. Horace dear, run home this 
minute and get auntie her smelling 
salts. That little green bottle on 
top of my dresser. And hurry, 
Horace. I feel very faint . . . (She 
gets down from the crate and sits on it 
meekly.) 

Kep: Horace isn’t here, Miss Cobb. 
He’s gone. 

JANET: He just ran home. And, hon- 
est, I never thought Horace could 
run so fast. 

Miss Coss: He ran home? Ah, the 
dear boy thought of my smelling 
salts before I did. Such a thought- 
ful child! So considerate of his 
auntie. 

Catuy (Who has been trying to pry up 
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lid of box): Miss Cobb, do you realize 
what you have done? You banged 
the lid on poor Felix, and it locked, 
and there isn’t any key. 

SPINDLE: He’s imprisoned. He'll suf- 
focate. He was the best mouse I 
ever had. 

Miss Coss: A mouse on my prop- 
erty... 

Kep: Maybe it ts your property, Miss 
Cobb, but it’s Spindle’s mouse. 

Miu: I bet there’s a law against suffo- 
cating an innocent little person like 
that. 

Miss Cops: Hurry, Horace. My 
smelling salts! 

Catuy: I’d feel awful if I did it, I know 
that. 

SPINDLE (Mournfully): And Felix was 
just getting to wiggle his nose so 
good. (PINKIE comes rushing in 
from left with his key collection. 
Some keys look pretty huge for such a 
small box. The children frantically 
try to make the keys fit. There are 
various expressions of disappoint- 
ment.) 

Larry: Collecting keys is a dumb 
hobby, Pinkie. What good are keys 
if they don’t unlock anything? 

Pinkig: Aw—they unlock 
things. 

Janet: Poor little Felix. 

Mi: If we don’t get him out soon, it’ll 
be too late. (HORACE comes running 
in from right with a cardboard box. 
He has suddenly acquired a sense of 
“belonging.”’) 

Horace: Gangway! Gangway! 

Miss Cops: My smelling salts. Oh, 
Horace, you dear thoughtful boy. 
(She has her head in her hands so 
doesn’t see what happens. Instead of 
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going to his aunt, Horace hurries to 
Feliz’s box. He whips out a piece of 
wire and a gadget from his cardboard 
box, gives a few twists in the lock, and 
opens the lid! The children are much 
impressed and excited.) 

Horace: There you are! 

Miss Cops: Where, Horace? I don’t 
see them. The little green bottle? 

Horace: What little green bottle? 

Miss Coss (Suddenly much alive): The 
one on my dresser. Do you mean to 
say you couldn’t find it? 

Horace: Find what? 

Miss Coss (Crossly): My smelling 
salts, of course. You certainly saw 
the desperate condition I was in 
after beholding that dreadful animal. 
What did you go home for Horace? 

Horace: Why, for my Magic Set. I’ve 
had considerable practice opening 
locks and undoing puzzles. That lid 
was nothing. 

Kep: Everything’s O.K. now, Miss 
Cobb. The show can go on. Horace 
saved Felix’s life . . . look, he’s as 
lively as ever! 

Miss Coss (Jumping up): Lively! 
Did you say lively? Oh, I am afraid 
I am long past due at the meeting 
of the Elite Ladies’ Club. (She 
swishes out in a great flurry as the 
children laugh.) 

Horace:. . .I guess maybe I’d better 
be going, too... 

Kep: Wait a minute, Horace. 

Pinkie: What’s the great hurry? 

Kep:1I...we. ... I mean, we sure 
could use a magician in our circus. 
You’re hot. Only we never knew it. 

Horace: You mean you want me to 
stay? Honest? Golly, I never 
thought I’d ever get to act in a 
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circus! (He puts down books and 
picks up two linked rings from the 
Magic Set, and begins to be a show- 
man.) Ladies and gentlemen, all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men 
would be unable to pull these rings 
apart. (Passes them to Kep and 
Larry, who try unsuccessfully, then 
hand them back.) Now... by a 
simple turn of the wrist . . . well, 
there you are! (Holds up two rings. 
The children applaud.) 

Horace (To Ker): I’d like to be in on 
the scientific experiments, too, Kep 
ol 

Kep: Only what? 

Horace: Well, I’ve read a great deal 
about atom bombs, and what scien- 
tists say. You’d be wasting your 
money. There isn’t any defense — 
all the scientists agree on that. 

Kep (Gloomily): I’ve sorta come to 
that conclusion myself, only I hated 
to admit it. I kept hoping. It 
sounded like a swell idea to work on. 
(Brightens) But look, we could use 
the money for something else. We 
could use it in the Junior Red Cross 
for that National Children’s Fund 
that helps kids in Europe and places! 
We could send food and things they 
need. (Children approve loudly.) 


Horace: You’ve solved it, Kep! 

Kep: Yeh? 

Horace: Sure! That's the real defense 
against the atom bomb — thinking 
about other people and doing some- 
thing to help them! There may not 
be a scientific defense, but this is just 
as good. If we treat other people 
the way we’d like to be treated. . . 
there won’t ever be another war. 
(Gestures) No war—no_ atom 
bombs! 

Miz: You got something there, Horace. 
I’m for the National Children’s 
Fund! (Others agree vociferously.) 

SpinD.E (To Felix in box): Stand up 
and shake Horace’s hand, Felix. 
He’s all right! (Suddenly SprnpLE 
makes a dive at the ground.) Oooops! 
What do you mean, Felix, running 
around on Miss Cobb’s private 


‘property? (He scrambles around 
comically.) Hey you, come back 
here . . 


Catuy (Dramatically jumping on crate, 
imitating Miss Coss): A mouse! Oh, 
my soul, a live mouse! Quick, 
Horace the smelling salts! 
(They are all laughing as the curtain 
closes.) 


THE END 


— 
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How We Got Our Numbers 


by Eleanora Bowling Kane 


Characters 
Aunt POLLy 
BIL 
Mary ANN 
VIZIER 
Hinpvu 
LEONARDO 
ALI 
ANTONIO 
ROBERTO 

Settine: Aunt Polly Webb’s living 
room. 

Ar Rise: Aunt PoLty is seated at a 
table upon which are many books. 
Brit and Mary ANN are bending 
over her. AUNT Pouty hands papei-.@ 
Mary ANN. 

Aunt Potty: Well, that seems to be al! 
right, Mary Ann, not a mistake. 


Those old Roman numbers are a 
mess. They’re awfully hard! I’m glad 
I don’t have to use them every day. 
(Puts paper in book.) 

Aunt Potuiy: Which numbers would 
you rather use, Bill, Roman or 
Arabic? 

Bru (Laughing): Are you kidding me, 
Aunt Polly? 

Aunt Potty: No, I’m really curious. 
What’s your objection to Roman 
numbers? 

Bit: Aw, they’re so-so cumbersome, 
Aunt Polly. It doesn’t take a history 
book to tell me that Rome was a 
great nation. Any people that did 
its figuring with Roman numerals 


had to be smart! (Mary ANN and 
Aunt Po tty laugh.) 

Mary ANN: I certainly am glad the 
Arabians invented these other num- 
bers. 

Aunt Potty: Ah, but they didn’t — 
that is — not entirely. 

Brtu: But we call them Arabic num- 
bers. 

Aunt Potty: I know, but we really 
should call them Hindu — Arabic. 
Mary Ann: You mean the Arabs got 
their numbers from the Hindus? 
Aunt Potty: To a great extent, Mary 
Ann —and the Hindus borrowed 
some of their ideas from the Chinese, 
the Persians, the Egyptians and the 

_ early Babylonians. 


Bitty: Wow! Our numbers really do 
Mary ANN (Sighing): It’s a wonder — 


have a history! 

Mary Ann: How did the Arabians 
happen to get the numbers from the 
Hindus? 

Aunt Potty (Seriously): Do you really 
want to know, children? 

Mary Ann: Of course, Aunt Polly. 

Bru: Sure thing. 

Aunt Pouty: Well, settle down then, 
because it’s a long story. You might 
as well be comfortable. (Mary ANN 
sinks into an easy chair. Bru plops 
down on a footstool.) 

Biu.: All right now, Aunt Polly. How 
did the Arabians get their numbers 
from the Hindus? 

Aunt Potty: Well, of course, there had 
always been a great deal of commerce 
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carried on between India and Arabia, 
and you know how trade spreads 
ideas and knowledge from one coun- 
try to another. 

Mary Awnw: Sure, we learned that in 
school. 

Aunt Pouty: Well, historians think 
that knowledge of the Hindu num- 
erals was carried to Arabia by trad- 
ers who used these numbers in their 
business. But there was one single 
event that officially introduced the 
Hindus numbers into the Arabian 
court of the Caliph Al-Mansur. One 
day in the year 772 a Hindu arrived 
at the court of Bagdad and was re- 
ceived by the Grand Vizier. (There 
is the sound of an Oriental gong. Enter 
the GRAND ViziER and the Hinpvu 
ScnHotarR. HInvdv carries a scroll. 
The spot is played on them and they 
present their scene on one side of the 
stage.) 

Vizier: You have the look of a Hindu 
and ascholar. May I ask your busi- 
ness with the Caliph Al-Mansur, 
the All-Wise, the gracious lord of 
Bagdad? 

Hinpvu (Proudly): I do not solicit an 
interview. The Caliph has sent for 
me. 

Vizier: Then he will see you shortly. 
At present, he is closeted with the 
court astronomers. His daughter is 
shortly to wed and they must decide 
the most auspicious day and hour 
for the ceremony. 

Hinpv: So he is with the astronomers? 
It is astronomy that causes my 
presence here. I bring astronomical 
tables which stand in high authority 
among my people, having been de- 
rived from the great Brahmagupta. 
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It is the Caliph’s wish that they be 
translated into Arabic. 

ViziER: So, you are one of those! The 
Caliph has drawn to this court the 

. most famous scientists of the East — 
men versed in science and astron- 
omy. The great manuscripts of the 
Greeks are being translated by us 
into Arabic. All of this knowledge 
becomes the property of Arabians. 
What, O, Hindu, have you to add to 
our vast fund of scientific knowledge? 
(The Oriental gong sounds again. The 
spot returns to AUNT PoLLy and the 
children. Exit Viz1er and Hinpv.) 

Brix: And what did he have, Auntie — 
just a lot of stuff about star-gazing? 

Aunt Pouuy (Solemnly): That Hindu 
astronomer, Bill, is credited with 
having introduced — officially — 
Hindu numerals, with the zero, into 
Arabia. When he translated his 
tables he had to use the Hindu num- 
bers. 

Britt: Why? If he were translating 
from Hindu to Arabic why didn’t he 
translate from Hindu numbers, to 
Arabic numbers! 

Aunt Potuy: For the simple reason, 
Billy, that the Arabs didn’t have 
numbers! 

Mary Ann: Didn’t have numbers? My 
goodness, Aunt Polly, what did they 
use before they adopted the Hindu 
system? 

Aunt Potiy: Words, Mary Ann. They 
wrote out their numbers in words. 
Of course, they could abbreviate to 
simplify them somewhat. But it was 
a very unsatisfactory system. 

Bruu: They must have been glad to get 
a good system like the Hindu num- 
bers. 
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Aunt Potty: They were; they revised 
it somewhat, and changed the forms 
of some of the numerals, but the sys- 
tem is still mainly the Hindu system. 

Brit: How did we get the Hindu- 
Arabic numbers, Auntie? Did the 
early settlers bring them? 

Aunt Potuy: Yes, they had learned 
the Hindu-Arabic system in Europe. 

Mary Ann: Then how did the numbers 
go from Arabia to Europe, Aunt 
Polly? 

Aunt Potty (Laughing): My good- 
ness, Mary Ann. Now you really 
have asked me a question. No one 
is certain just exactly how they did 
get there. There are several pos- 
sibilities. You ought to be able to 
figure out one, Bill, from the history 
you studied in the fifth grade. 

Bri: Oh, gee, I know! Trade! The 
people of Europe wanted the spices 
and other rich products of the East. 
I remember that. 

Aunt Poutiy: Trade is probably the 
best explanation. We can easily see 
how traders could introduce the new 
number system into Europe. 

Brut: Sure. When European merchants 
bought products from the Eastern 
traders they just had to learn some- 
thing about their way of counting. 

Aunt Potty: We feel sure that some 
knowledge of the Hindu-Arabic num- 
bers must have been carried into 
Europe by traders. But there are 
some historians who claim that an 
Italian, called Leonardo of Pisa, de- 
serves the credit for acquainting his 
fellow-countrymen with the knowl- 
edge of the East. Leonardo’s father 
was a commercial agent in Northern 
Africa, representing the interests of 


a firm of merchants in Pisa. His son, 
Leonardo, was educated in the city 
of Bougia in Africa, and there 
Leonardo learned the arithmetic 
knowledge of the Arabians. (Oriental 
gong sounds again. Spot shifts to side 
to LkonarpDo and Aut. LEONARDO is 
studying a scroll.) 

LeonarpDo: But this is a wonderful 
thing you have shown me, Ali. To 
think — with only nine symbols and 
this wonderful other symbol, this 
dot — you can express any numbers 
you want. 

Aut (Gravely): It is this wonderful 
“other symbol” as you call it, my 
son, that gives the system its power. 

Lronarpo: What do you call it, Ali? 

Aut: The Hindus call it the “void” or 
“heaven-space.”’ We express it by a 
dot. With this, and the numbers one 
through nine, we can express any 
number we wish. 

LronarRDo (Enthusiastically): My 
father has insisted that I learn much 
about arithmetic, Ali, so that I can 
help him with his business. I have 
learned to use the abacus. I have 
mastered the clumsy Roman system 
of counting. I have traveled through 
Egypt and Syria and Greece. I have 
collected all of the knowledge I could 
find concerning arithmetic. But 
here, in the custody of the Arabians, 
I have found the queen of all count- 
ing systems — the Hindu-Arabic 
numbers. I shall not rest, Ali, until I 
have carried this knowledge to my 
people. (Gong sounds — spot returns 
to Aunt Potty and the children. 
Ezxeunt LEONARDO and ALI.) 

Bru: Did he, Aunt Polly? Did he take 
the numbers back to Italy? 
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Aunt Potiy: Leonardo was so deeply 
impressed, Billy, that he wrote a 
book about the Hindu-Arabic system 
when he went back to Pisa. His 
book showed very plainly how su- 
perior the Arabic system was to the 
Roman system. Many people claim 
that this book was responsible for 
introducing the Hindu-Arabic num- 
bers into Europe. Other historians 
claim that a monk named Gerbert, 
who afterwards became Pope Syl- 
vester the Second, should receive the 
credit. He studied at the great 
Moorish universities in Spain and 
later brought knowledge of the 
Hindu-Arabic numbers to Europe. 
Gerbert, however, apparently didn’t 
know anything about that tenth 
symbol which the Hindus called 
“the void” or “heaven-space.”’ 

Britt: Do you mean the zero, Aunt 
Polly? 

Aunt Potty: That’s right, Bill. We 
owe the name zero to Leonardo of 
Pisa. In his book he referred to it as 
zephirum — and from that we got 
the term zero. 

Mary Ann: When did the people of 
Europe start to use the Hindu- 
Arabic numbers, Aunt Polly? 

Aunt Potty: Well, Mary Ann, that’s 
hard to say definitely. But I can tell 
you this. The first manuscript in 
Europe to use Arabic numerals comes 
from the year 976. But as late as the 
year 1500, arithmetics were still ex- 
plaining the system very carefully. 

Mary ANN (Slowly): Let’s see now. 
That means that even in Columbus’s 
time people were using Roman num- 
erals more than Arabic. 

Aunt Potty: Even in Queen Eliza- 


beth’s time Roman numbers were 
used frequently. It took several 
centuries for the Hindu-Arabic num- 
erals to gain ground. In the mean- 
time, the two systems lived side by 
side with the one gaining slowly. 

Bitu: Why did it take so long for the 
Arabic numbers to take the place of 
the Roman system? 

Mary Ann: Why, Bill, that’s easy. 
People were used to the Roman sys- 
tem. It’s hard to change when 
you’re accustomed to something. 

Aunt Potuy: You’re partly right, 
Mary Ann. For instance, take us to- 
day. Many people feel that our sys- 
tem of weighing and measuring is 
not so good as the metric system that 
the French use. But we still haven’t 
adopted the metric system. It’s 
difficult to force the people as a 
whole to accept new ideas. 

Bru: It must have been confusing to 
have half of a country using Roman 
numerals and half using Arabic 
numbers. 

Aunt Potty: Well, Bill, in some cases 
authorities even went so far as to 
prohibit the use of the Hindu-Arabic 
system, especially in Italy. You see, 
Italy was a great trading nation and 
her people were among the first to 
realize the value of the new system. 

Brit: You say people were forbidden to 
use Arabic numbers! 

Aunt Potty: Yes, indeed, Bill. For in- 
stance, scenes like this took place, 
(Fading) in the great trading cities of 
Italy. (Spot shifts to side to ROBERTO 
pacing sadly back and forth. ANTONIO 
enters and addresses him.) 

Antonio: Good evening, Roberto. Or 
is it? Judging from your gloomy ex- 
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pression, I should say something has 

gone amiss. 

RoserToO: Something has, Antonio. 
You should have been in the bank 
this morning — such confusion — 
such rage — such an annoyance — 

Antonto: A robbery, my friend? 

RosBerto (Groaning): Worse! Haven’t 
you heard, Antonio? An edict was 
issued today forbidding all bankers 
to use the simple Arabic numerals. 
We had to convert everything — all 
of our statements — Such stupidity! 
What pig-headed, doltish, imbecile 
ever — 

Antonio (Interrupting): Indeed. I 
understand that somewhat the same 
order was issued to the booksellers at 
Paduc. They have been prohibited 
to mark their stock in the clear 
ciphers of the Hindu-Arabic system, 
but must mark it in letters. 

Roserto: Haven’t the fools read the 
book of Leonardo of Pisa? Don’t 
they have sense enough to realize 
what they are doing? I tell you, 
Antonio, the authorities can make 
rules until Florence ceases to exist, 
but the Hindu-Arabic numerals will 
some day count the commerce of the 
world! (Spot returns to AUNT POLLY 
and the children. Exeunt ANTONIO 
and ROBERTO.) 

Bru: No wonder the numbers took so 
long to get around! 

Mary Ann: All because people hate to 
change to something new! 

Aunt Potty: That isn’t entirely the 
reason, Mary Ann. You see, most 
business men outside of Italy didn’t 
seem to need the new figures ‘until 
about 1550. Most of them used an 
abacus to do their figuring, and since 


numerals were used only to record 
the answer, Roman numerals did as 
well as any. Cheap paper was not 
known, and there were no pencils 
similar to modern ones until much 
later. Figures had to be erased after 
they were used. 

Mary Ann: That must have been very 
inconvenient. 

Aunt Potty: It was, Mary Ann. So 
the merchant clung to his counter or 
abacus. As long as businessmen 
didn’t require the new figures, the 
schools didn’t teach them. 

Bru: Well, look Aunt Polly. Business 
of today doesn’t require Roman num- 
bers and yet Mary Ann had a home- 
work assignment on them tonight. 

Aunt Pouty: Look at your great- 
grandfather’s old clock, Billy. What 
kind of figures do you see on it? 

Bru (Slowly): Roman numbers! I’ve 
never even noticed them before. 

Aunt Potty: Look at the chapter 
headings in this book. 

Bri: Roman numbers! 

Aunt Potty: And on your way home, 
notice the cornerstone date of the old 
church on the corner. 

BrLu: We use Roman numbers in mak- 
ing outlines too. 

Mary Ann: Well, personally, I’m glad 
those are the only uses we have for 
those old Roman numbers. — Sup- 
pose we had to say today’s date in 
them. Let’s see — It would be “‘to- 
day is the in 
the year MCMXLVIII. 

Bri: I’d never get beyond the date at 
the head of my paper. Yessir, Aunt 
Polly, I’m glad those Oriental traders 
carried their numbers into Europe. 

THE END 
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Adalmina's Pearl 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
MOTHER 
ALDEN 
BrEtTry 
BARBARA 

SETTING: A sewing room. 

At Rise: MoruHERr sits sewing or darn- 
ing at a table or in a rocker. The 
CHILDREN rush in from school with 
their books. 

ALDEN: Hi, Mom. (Throws his books 
down without waiting for her to 
speak) There, old books. In the 
corner for you. I can’t see any sense 
in going to school all the time and 
having to work the way I do. I’m 
smart enough. 

Betty: I suppose you still think you 
are the smartest one in the room. 

ALDEN: In school, you mean? Well, 
not quite. The teacher is a little 
smarter than I am, I suppose — in 
some things. 

BarpBara: You certainly think a lot of 
yourself. 

Betty: Well, and so do you, Barbara. 
You are always looking in the mirror 
to see if your hair is just right or 
something. 

BarBaRa: I’m really not bad-looking 
though, you will have to admit. 

MoruHer: Handsome is as handsome 
does, Barbara. 

BarRBARA: Whatever that means. 
(Looks out the window) Look, there 
goes that funny-looking Mary Smith. 


the children 


Is she a sight! And what terrible- 
looking clothes she wears. 

Berry (Looks out with her): I’m glad I 
don’t look like her. I wouldn’t even 
speak to her. She’s poor, and we're 
rich. 

Moruer: Sit down here by me, chil- 
dren. I am going to tell you a story. 

AupEN: A fairy story, Mom? (They all 
sit down around her.) 

Moruer: Yes, something like that. It 
is a story written many years ago by 
Zacharius Topelius, the Swedish 
writer, about a little Princess named 
Adalmina. 

Betty: Was she a real Princess or just 
make-believe? 

Moruer: She was just make-believe, 
though she was very real to Topelius. 

BarBaRA: Was she beautiful? 

Moruer: Oh, yes. Very beautiful. 
When she was christened the king 
and queen invited two fairies, the 
red fairy and the yellow fairy, to be 
her godparents. The red fairy gave 
her a large pearl, the most beautiful 
pearl anyone had ever seen, for a 
gift, and told her parents that as 
long as she had that pearl she would 
become more beautiful, more rich, 
and more wise with each passing 
day, but if she ever lost the pearl she 
would lose all three of these gifts, her 
beauty, her riches, and her wisdom. 

ALDEN: Whew, I bet they hung on to 
that pearl for dear life. 
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Moruer: They tried to. The king had 
the pearl set in a crown of gold that 
just fit Adalmina’s lovely little head. 
She never went anywhere without 
that crown. She even wore it to bed. 

Betty: That sounds too, too stupid to 
me. I would hate to wear a crown to 
bed. 

BarRBARA: What did the yellow fairy 
give her? 

Moruer: She told her that if she ever 
lost the crown she would receive the 
gift of a kind heart. So the little 
Princess grew up. Because the king 
and queen were so afraid she would 
lose the pearl she was never allowed 
to go any farther than to the big gate 
between the palace garden and the 
park. Everywhere she went she had 
eight servants along with her. Each 
one was sternly admonished to guard 
the Princess and the pearl. 

Betty: Tell us more, Mother. Did she 
lose the pearl? 

MorueEr: Just a minute, Betty. Don’t 
rush me, dear. The red fairy was 
right. Adalmina became the most 
beautiful Princess in the whole wide 
world with riches galore, and so wise 
was she that philosophers and wise 
men all over the kingdom marveled 
at her wisdom. 

ApEn: I bet I could have asked her 
things she couldn’t answer. 

MortueEr: Maybe you could, Alden. At 
any rate, the king and queen thought 
that Adalmina was the most perfect 
being ever created, and, sad to say, 
Adalmina began to think so, too. 
She even began to look down on her 
parents. She became very proud and 
haughty, and was jealous of any- 
thing anybody had that she did not 
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possess. She even trampled down all 
the beautiful flowers in the garden if 
anyone happened to admire them. 
She became a tyrant whom nobody 
really loved. 

Barbara: And then she lost the pearl? 

Moruer: Goodness, how you rush me. 
One day, when she was 15 years old 
she went walking in the garden with 
her retinue of servants. She wanted 
to go out into the park, and when the 
servants refused to open the gate, 
she slapped them, climbed the fence, 
and ran away. 

ALDEN: I don’t know that I blame her 
much. That was no kind of a life, 
even for a girl. 

BarBaRa: Where did she go? What 
happened to her? 

Moruer: She walked until she came to 
a well. Being thirsty she leaned over 
to get a drink. She saw her image in 
the water and admired herself 
greatly. But, as she was admiring her 
reflection her crown fell off into the 
water — and she lost the pearl. And 
suddenly her image was transformed 
from that of a lovely Princess into a 
homely, ragged beggar girl. 

Berty: It served her right. 

Moruer: She was tired and hungry 
and forlorn. And she had forgotten 
her name and who she had ever been. 
She walked and walked until she 
came to a little cottage. The little 
old lady that lived there took her in, 
and here is where the yellow fairy’s 
gift came in. Adalmina helped to 
tend the old lady’s goats, and her 
heart became filled with peace and 
love for all her fellowmen. She 
learned to love the sunshine and the 
flowers and all that was good in the 
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world. 

ALDEN: And what happened to the 
king and queen? 

Moruer: For three years they sought 
their daughter. Then one day a 
Prince whose name was Sigismund 
came riding. He stopped by the well 
to drink. Down in the water he saw 
something brilliant shining and when 
he pulled it up, there was the crown 
with the pearl as beautiful as ever. 
He had stopped by the little cottage 
and seen the homely little goose girl, 
and he marveled at how good and 
kind and sweet she was. 

Baraka: Did he put the crown on her 
head? 

Moruer: No, he brought it to the 
court. The king and queen ordered 
all the girls in the kingdom that were 
eighteen years old to come aud try 
the crown, but it would fit none of 
them. Finally the Prince said, 
“There’s one more girl who has not 
tried on this crown. That is the little 
goose girl. Let us see if it fits her. 
Certainly it can do no harm.” Every- 
body laughed and scoffed, but the 


king sent for the goose girl, and the 
crown fit her perfectly, of course, be- 
cause she was the Princess Adalmina, 

Betty: And did the Prince marry her? 
And did they live happily ever after? 

Moruer: Yes, of course. Otherwise it 
would not be a good fairy story. But 
though the Princess Adalmina got 
back her beauty, her riches, and her 
wisdom, she also retained her kind 
heart so that everybody loved her. 

BarBarRa (With a deep sigh): I guess 
poor little Mary Smith can’t help it 
that she is so homely. I’ll speak to 
her tomorrow in school. Maybe she 
would like to play ball with me. 

Betty: And she can’t help it that her 
father is dead, either, so they are 
very poor. Would you let her come 
here some time, Mother, and play 
with us? 

MortueEr: Why, certainly. I was hop- 
ing you would say that. She may 
come here any time. 

AupEen: Thanks, Mom. When I get a 
little too wise I’ll remember the story 
of Adalmina’s Pearl. 

THE END 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2,3 





Star Light and the Sandman 


by Gladys V. Smith 


Characters 
Seven Earto CHILDREN 
Star Licut 
SANDMAN 
Srx STARLETS 
Two Star Boys 
Settine: The edge of the wood. 
Ist Cuttp: Do you think Star Light 
will be out tonight? 
6TH CuiLp: I hope so. 
7TH CuILp: It’s a little cloudy. 
ist Cutup: I hope I see her first. 
2np CuiLp: I hope I do! 
3rp Curtp: Do you think Star Light 
will make my wish come true? 
4ra Curip: Star Light always grants 
the children’s wishes. The star dust 
she uses has the very best magic in it. 
The clown at the circus told me so! 
Star Licut (Peeps out from behind the 
cloud): I wonder if the Earth 
Children are watching for me to- 
night. Yes, there they are! 
5ra Cuiup: There she is! I see Star 
Light! 
lst CutLp: Where? 
7TH CurLp: Where? 
5ra Cuitp: She is peeping from behind 
that baby cloud. (Star Licut steps 
out. She trips lightly about and re- 
turns to stand near the cloud. Each 
time she speaks she “‘flutters’’ her 
fingers above her head to represent 
twinkling.) 
2np Curtp: I see her! 


4TH Curup: So do I! 

Oruers: And I! 

Star Licut: Here I am Earth Chil- 
dren! Thank you for watching for 
me. Send me your wishes quickly so 
that I may make you happy! 

CHILDREN: 

Star Light, Star bright, 

First star I see tonight, 

I wish I may, I wish I might 
Have the wish I wish tonight! 

lst Cuitp: I wish for a four-leafed 
clover! 

2npD CuiLp: I wish for some shiny new 
pebbles! 

3RD CuILD: My wish is for a snail shell. 

4TH Cuitp: Star Light, please help me 
find a patch of strawberries. 

5TH CuiLp: Some catnip for my kitten! 
That’s what I’d like, Star Light. 

Srar Lieut: I’ll give you your wishes! 
I’ll make them come true! (She 
dances lightly about. From the bag 
which she carries she pretends to 
scatter star dust.) 

3RD CuILpD: My wish didn’t come true! 
I don’t see any snail shell. 

lst Curup: And I haven’t any four- 
leafed clover! 

Star Licut: Dear me! Whatever has 
happened to my magic star dust? 
It doesn’t sparkle as it should! And 
the children aren’t getting their 
wishes! 

2nD Cup: I did want some shiny new 
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pebbles. Star Light never disap- 
pointed me before. 

Srar Dust: Why this isn’t star dust at 
all. It hasn’t a bit of sparkle. It 
looks like gray sand — Oh dear! Oh 
dear! 

6TH Cup: I’m so sleepy. (Yawns.) 

7TH CuILp: I’m sleepy, too. 

ist Curtp: Ho hum! 

AuL CuILpREN: Ho hum! (Star Lieut 
continues to dance. CHILDREN yawn, 
nod, and relax into sleepy positions. 
Star Licut stops in amazement.) 

Star Lieut: Oh, oh! The children are 
going to sleep. And their wishes are 
not coming true. What shall I do? 
What shall I do? I’m going back be- 
hind my cloud right now and have a 
good cry. (Runs behind the cloud.) 

Srarets (Trip on to stage, join hands 
to form ring and dance): 

Twinkledy, twinkledy, twink! 
We're just as gay as you think! 
We are Starlets, you know, 

Sending starshine below. 
Twinkledy, twinkledy, twink! 

ist StaRLET: Where is Star Light? 

2npD STARLET: Oh, she’s probably busy 
scattering star dust. 

ist StaRueET: I don’t see her. 

2nD STARLET: Let’s play some more. 

STARLETs: 

Twinkledy, twinkledy, twink, 
When the midnight sky is like ink, 
We tickle the moon 
While the wind plays a tune. 
Twinkledy, twinkledy, twink. 

Ist StarteT: Something must have 
happened to Star Light. She always 
comes out to play with us. (She goes 
over and pretends to knock against the 
cloud.) 

Sraruets: Yoo hoo! Oh, Star Light! 
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41TH STARLET: Come on out and play 
with us, Star Light! 

Srar Licut (Peeps from behind cloud): 
I don’t want to. 

3RD STARLET: Why, Star Light, you’ve 
Leen crying! 

5TH STaRLET: Whatever is the matter? 

2ND STARLET: Why are you so sad? 

Star Lieut (Stepping out from behind 
cloud): If you must know, it’s about 
my star dust. 

5Ta StarLeT: Your star dust? 

6TH StarLeET: Not your magic star 
dust? 

Star Licut: My magic star dust. It 
didn’t work right tonight. It didn’t 
make the children’s wishes come 
true. 

STARLETs: Oh, my! 

Star Licut: And that isn’t all. The 
children went to sleep. They’ve 
never done that before. They always 
wait for the Sandman before they go 
to sleep. 

3RD STARLET: I just can’t understand 
it. 

Staruets: Nor I! 

lst StaRLET: We'll have to think of 
some way to help you. (Each drops to 
floor and sits tailor-fashion, with el- 
bow on knee, and chin in hand, in 
attitude of deep thought.) 

2nD StTaR.eET: I’m thinking! 

3RD STARLET: I’m thinking too! 

StaR.etTs: So am I! 

4TH StarRueT: I might lend you my 
lucky horseshoe. 

Star Licut: No, thank you, Glitter! 
You need that yourself. 

5TH Starwet: I’ll be glad to give you 
my comet’s feather. That is very 
magic. 

Star Licut: That is sweet of you, 








Twinkle, but I really couldn’t take 
it. Besides you’re the only one who 
can make it work. (SANDMAN enters, 
walking slowly. He appears dejected 
and walks with head thrust forward 
and hands in pockets.) 

ist StaRLET: Here comes the Sand- 
man. Let’s ask him to help us. 
(STARLETS jump to their feet.) 

StaRLETS: Good evening, Mr. Sand- 
man. 

SANDMAN: Evenin’! Humph! 

StaRLETs: Is — is something the mat- 
ter? 

SanDMAN: Matter? I should say there 
is! Let me ask you one question! 

StaRLETs: Yes, Mr. Sandman. 

SanpMAN: Who did the Man in the 
Moon appoint as Head Putter-to- 
Sleep of the Earth Children? 

StarLeTs: Why you, of course, Mr. 
Sandman. 

SanpMAN (Slowly and emphatically): 
But the Earth Children are already 
asleep. Someone has been using my 
Go-to-Sleep sand. Now, you know 
that isn’t fair. 

StaRLETs: Oh my! 

SanpMAN: And that’s not all. Tonight 
when I went to the sky storeroom to 
get my dreambag of sand, what do 
you think? The bag was gone! 

StaRLETs: Oh my! 

SanpMaNn: And in its place was this 
bag of shiny dust. 

SrarRLETs: Oh my! 

Star Licut: Oh, Mr. Sandman, I’m so 
sorry. I put the Earth Children to 
sleep but I didn’t mean to. 

SanpMaNn: You put the Earth Children 
to sleep? My stars and comets! How 
did you happen to do that? 

Star Licut: I heard the children wish- 


ing on me, because I was the first 
star of the evening. I picked up this 
bag in a hurry. I thought it was full 
of my magic stardust. 

SanpMAN: Why, that’s my dream bag 
full of sand. No wonder you put the 
children to sleep. 

Star Licut: I — I’m very sorry. I 
wish there were something I could 
do to make up for all the trouble I’ve 
caused you, Mr. Sandman. 

SANDMAN: Why, there 7s something you 
can do, Star Light. Since you’ve used 
all the sand from the dreambag 
would you let me help you use this 
stardust? It must be yours. 

Srar Lieut: Of course, Mr. Sandman. 
I'll be glad to have you use it. 

SANDMAN: I’ve always wanted to make 
the children’s wishes come true. Now 
I’ll do it while they are asleep. 

Star Licut: And when they waken 
they will have their wishes. What 
fun! What fun! (SanpMAN skips 
about scattering stardust. Star Licut 
darts about touching each EartTa 
Cuitp. Near one she drops a four- 
leafed clover. On the second she drops 
pebbles. On the lap of the third she 
leaves a snail shell. Strawberries are 
left in front of the fourth and catnip 
by the fifth. Star Licut and the 
SANDMAN then go to the right side of 
the stage. The StTaruets begin to 
form a ring about them. The Eartu 
CHILDREN rub their eyes, stretch, 
yawn and waken.) 

lst Curtp: Hooray! I’ve found a four- 
leafed clover. Just what I wished for. 
Star Light did it! 

2nD CHILD: O-o-oh, look! New pebbles. 
See how smooth and shiny they are! 
Star Light did it! 








3rp Curb: Did you ever see such a 
pretty snail shell? 

Aut: Star Light did it! 

éra Cuitp: And here is a patch of 
strawberries (Starts picking berries.) 

5TH Cuixp: Fresh catnip! I knew Star 
Light wouldn’t forget me! 


Aut: Thank you, Star Light! You 


never fail us! 
STARLETs: 
Twinkledy, twinkledy, twink! 
The Sandman as quick as a wink, 
Has helped Star Light 
To make things right. 
Twinkledy, twinkledy, twink. 
THE END 


The Princess and The Horse 


by Ursula Hourthane 


Characters 
Kine or Tatiy-Ho-Lanp 
His QuEEN 
THE Princess, their daughter 
PRINCE CARACOLE 
Lapy-IN-W AITING 
CoURTIERS 

Settine: The garden of the Palace of 
Tally-Ho-Land. 

At Rise: The QUEEN is sitting em- 
broidering, her Lapy-tIn-WaITING 
stands behind the seat. The PRINCESS 
is sitting on a heap of cushions on the 
grass, right front, examining the 
basket of flowers she has been gather- 
ing. 

QuEEN: My dear, you should have gone 
with your Papa. I’m sure the Prince 
will be offended that you don’t show 
more interest in him and his horse. 
After all, you may be going to marry 
him. 

Princess: Bother him and his precious 
old horse! I’m sick of Princes and 
horses, and I’m nearly sick of getting 
married, too! If only Papa would let 
me choose a husband like any ordi- 
nary girl it would be different. But 
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you can’t expect me to want tomarry 
a Prince just because he has a new 
and rare horse Papa wants for his 
stables. It’s the silliest condition I’ve 
ever heard of. 

Queen: Tut! Tut! my love. That’s no 
way to speak of dear Papa. I’m sure 
he only meant to do his best for you. 
And after all, all the old ideas for 
choosing husbands for Kings’ daugh- 
ters have been worked to death. You 
must admit Papa’s idea is quite 
original. Besides it’s brought in some 
splendid steeds for the Royal Stables 
and our stock had gone down to 
nothing, you know. 

Princess: Well, if it’s new horses Papa 
wants, he might have thought of 
another way of getting them. Im- 
agine offering your daughter in mar- 
riage to the Prince who can provide 
her father with the rarest steed in 
the Kingdom! And the time he gave 
for the contest is almost ended. Only 
twenty-four hours left, and I’ve not 
set eyes on a single Prince I’d want 
as a gift. 

QUEEN: Come now, my love, isn’t that 
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Princess: Him! 
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rather sweeping? There was that 
nice young man with the milk-white 
palfrey. He wouldn’t be too bad, 
d’you think? 

He was perfectly 
stupid. He couldn’t say anything 
but “Haw! Haw! Oh jolly good, 
Sir! Very good indeed!” (She jumps 
to her feet as she speaks and imitates 
the PRINCE, pretending to screw a 
monocle into her eye, standing with 
legs apart and hands behind her, etc. 
The LapyY-IN-WAITING fitters and the 
QUEEN finds she has to smile, too) I'd 
as soon be married to a jackass. 


QuEEN (Hastily suppressing her smiles): 


Really, my love, you’re a little un- 
fair, I think. But what about that 
tall Prince Something-or-other with 
the dapple-grey? He wasn’t a bad 
sort, was he? 


Princess: Well, if you didn’t mind 


spending the rest of your life with a 
wet blanket I suppose you might like 
him. (She pulls a long face and begins 
to stride up and down the stage in a 
long lopping gait) “I expect you’re 
right, my dear Sir, but I really 
couldn’t say. I so seldom go any- 
where or do anything, I couldn’t 
judge. And a lifetime’s disappoint- 
ments have made me careful in my 
undertakings. There’s many a slip 
’twixt cup and lip, you know.” (She 
grimaces) Old sour-puss! 


QurEN (Flinging up her hands in 


horror): Really, my love, your lan- 
guage isn’t fit for a stable. I’m sure I 
don’t know where you pick up your 
expressions. I hope Papa and the 
Prince don’t hear you speak so. 
They’d be scandalized. Now today’s 
young man — Prince Thingummy- 
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LADY-IN-WAITING: 


jig — I never can remember their 
names — he seems quite a pleasant 
creature. And your Papa seemed 
charmed with the little black mare. 


Princess: The little black mare is 


charming. But the Prince! Why, 
Mamma darling, you can’t have seen 
him walking. He’s as bow-legged as 
a jockey. And he chews straws all 
the time, like a groom. (She sighs and 
flops down on to her cushions again) 
Oh dear! How I wish some really 
presentable and attractive young 
man would appear! 


QuEEN: But even that wouldn’t help, 


my love, if he couldn’t produce a 
unique horse for dear Papa’s stables, 
would it? Ah well! We shall soon 
know the worst. Though I hope for 
your sake, my child, it will be the 
best. Come along in now. It’s grow- 
ing chilly and I’m quite ready for my 
cup of tea. (She rises, hands her em- 
broidery to the Lapy-In-WAITING, 
who curtseys, beckons vaguely to the 
PrincEss and exits up left.) 

Cheer up, your 
Royal Highness. I’m sure someone 
really splendid will come at the last 
moment. The Palace cat had seven 
kittens this morning — and they 
were all black! Surely that must 
mean luck for you. 


Princess (Dreamily): Seven black kit- 


tens! That ought to help. I only 
hope it does, for I don’t know what 
else will. (While she is talking to her- 
self a young man’s head and shoulders 
appear over the yew hedge. He stands 
looking at the Princess who picks up 
her basket of flowers and prepares to 
follow the QurEN) Seven black kit- 
tens! It surely seems they should 
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bring me the Prince of my dreams! 
(She stands up, turns to cross stage 
and sees the YounG Man. They gaze 
at one another for a moment. Then 
the Younae Man doffs his hat and 
bows. The PRINcEss curtseys.) 

Princess and Younc Man (Together): 
Good afternoon. 

Princess: I don’t think I know you? 
Do you belong to the Court? 

Youne Man: No, lady. I am Prince 
Caracole, and I have come from afar 
to seek a bride. They told me the 
Princess of this country was very 
fair and charming, but I have come 
to see for myself. And now I hear her 
father has laid a condition on her 
marriage — that the suitor who can 
produce the rarest and most unusual 
steed may have her hand. Tell me, 
lady, is it true? 

Princess: Whether the Princess is fair 
and charming, good Prince, I would 
not venture to judge. Your Royal 
Highness must decide that for your- 
self. As to the condition for her mar- 
riage — that, alas, is all too true. 
And today is the last day for en- 
trants to display their steeds. Oh, 
sir, you must hurry or you will be 
too late. 

Prince: But first, fair lady, I would see 
the Princess. It would be foolish for 
me to enter the contest and maybe 
win myself a bride I detested on 
sight. 

Princess (Anziously): Could you win 
the contest, do you think? What 
kind of steed can you find at this 
eleventh hour that has not already 
been lodged in my Papa’s stables a 
dozen times? 

Prince (Wonderingly): Your Papa’s 


stables, did you say? Can it be that 
you are the Princess, fair lady? 

Princess (Laughing): There now! I’ve 
given the game away. I hadn't 
meant to tell you. It slipped out in 
my anxiety. 

Prince (Doffing his hat, and bowing 
over the hedge): Fair Princess, pardon 
my foolishness for not having recog- 
nized you at once. Now that I have 
found you, no power on earth shall 
keep me from you. 

Princess: But what about your steed, 
dear Prince? There is every possible 
size and shape and color of horse in 
my Papa’s stables already. What 
can you offer him that would be un- 
matched? 

Prince: Never fear, my Princess! True 
love will find a way. I must hurry to 
my lodgings in the city, but I will re- 
turn and claim you for my bride be- 
for the moon shines over the Palace 
roof. Farewell for a little while, 
Princess! Farewell. 

Princess (Giving him her hand to kiss 
across the hedge): Farewell, dear 
Prince, for a little while. 

Then hasten back with your most 
precious steed 
And I will be your own Princess 
indeed. 
(Exit Prince. The Princess stands 
waving him out of sight. Then she 
turns and runs off gaily where the 
QUEEN exited. The curtain falls.) 
~ * x 
ScENE 2 

Serrine: The same. 

Tre: Early evening. 

At Rise: The Kine and QUEEN are 
seated, while their attendants stand 
around respectfully. 
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Kine: You know, my dear, this is going 


to be a very tricky business. Upon 
my word, I never saw such a fine col- 
lection of horses in all my life. 


Queen: I wish you could say the same 


about the Princes, my love! There 
really isn’t an attractive creature 
among the lot. Our poor child! What 
is to become of her? 


Kine: That reminds me. What has be- 


come of her? She should be here with 
us to hear our royal decision. I do 
hope she hasn’t run away or got a fit 
of the sulks or anything tiresome. 


Queen: Nonsense, my love! She’s not 


that kind of girl at all. She’s just 
taking a little extra trouble over her 
toilet no doubt. Naturally the child 
wants to look her best on her be- 
trothal night. She’ll be here in good 
time. You'll see. Where are the 
Princes? 


Kine: Oh, I couldn’t do with all of 


them humming and hawing around 
while I made my decision, so I’ve 
arranged for them to stay in my 
study till I send for the lucky winner 
of our daughter’s hand. They’re 
quite happy playing cards and shove- 
ha’penny and suchlike. And I’ve 
told the Major Domo to see that 
there’s a plate of those sausage rolls 
we didn’t finish at last night’s ban- 
quet left on a side table with a bottle 
or two of ginger ale. They’re quite 
happy. We needn’t worry about 
them. 

QurEEN: Well, that’s a blessing anyway, 
my dear, for goodness knows I’m 
worried enough about our precious 
child. Which Prince are you going to 
choose? You really must make up 
your mind. There’s only half-an- 


hour left before the proclamation has 
to be made. 

Kine: Well, I’d have said the Arab 
steed was about the pick of the 
bunch, but unfortunately that fat 
fellow from Umpittipom has pro- 
duced another just as handsome. 

QuEEN: Well, they’ll make a very fine 
pair for your next Royal chariot 
race, which is something. I thought 
you rather fancied the little bay 
mare that young Prince Who’s It 
entered. And he didn’t seem quite as 
impossible as some of them. 

Kine: Yes, I had thought of making 
him the winner, but there are so 
many bays to be seen everywhere. 
And the winning horse must be 
unique, or at least as nearly so as 
possible. 

QurEN: J thought the Duke of Mum- 
fit’s piebald was rather unusual and 
handsome. 

Kine: My love! The piebald? It’s un- 
usual enough, I grant you, but what 
a freak! A great clumsy blundering 
creature. I couldn’t possible pick 
him as a winner. It’s really very 
difficult. I begin to wish I’d never 
thought of the contest at all. (He 
scratches his head in_ perplexity, 
knocking his crown sideways at a 
rakish angle) Anyway, where’s the 
Princess? It’s high time she was 
here. She might be able to help us. 

QuEEN (Calling to a Lapy-1n-Walt- 
ING): Fetch her Royal Highness, 
please. Tell her His Majesty re- 
quests her presence most urgently. 
(LADY-IN-WAITING curtseys and 
exits.) 

Kine (Fretfully): The young men of 
today are so conventional and un- 
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original. Why, in my young days I 
dare wager there would have been at 
least a unicorn or two, and probably 
a winged horse, or an albino, or two- 
tailed freak of some kind to add 
variety to the show. Why, even a 
Sea-horse would have shown origin- 
ality! 

QureENn: Or a clothes-horse, come to 
that! (The Courtiers tiiter appre- 
ciatively at her witty suggestion.) 

Kine (Testily): Aren’t you being a little 
flippant, my dear? After all, this is a 
serious decision. (The QUEEN mur- 
murs confused apologies and the 
Courtiers hastily look grave again. 
Luckily the Princess enters at this 
moment followed by the Lapy-In- 
Waitinc. She looks very charming 
and excited. She curtseys to her par- 
ents, and the KiNG signs to her to 
sit between them) There you are, my 
dear! And very nice you look, too. 
I only hope your future husband 
realizes his good fortune. 

Princess: Thank you, Papa. And may 
I ask who is to be my future hus- 
band? 

Kina: Ah! That’s the trouble! Who is? 
(There is a stir among the COURTIERS 
as a jingle of bells is heard approach- 
ing. Everyone looks hastily in the di- 
rection from which the sownd comes.) 

Prince CaRacoLE (Speaking from 
without): Woa back there! Steady, 
my good steed, steady. (At the sound 
of his voice, the PRINCESS jumps to 
her feet and runs to peep into the wings 
right. The PRINcE enters. He looks 
around the company, smiles at the 
PRINcEss and crosses to bow before 
the Kine and QUEEN.) 

Prince CarRacoLe: Your Majesties! 


Prince Caracole and your humble 
servant. I must apologize for my late 
entry but I have been travelling afar 
and only recently learned of the con- 
test for your lovely daughter’s hand 
in marriage. May I submit myself ag 
a competitor, even at this eleventh 
hour? 


Kine: Eleventh hour it is, young man! 


But come then, hurry! Let us see 
your steed before the great bell rings 
and we make our final judgment. 
(Exit PRINCE with sweeping bow to 
KinG and QUEEN, and another to the 
Princess, who curtseys. The Kine 
turns excitedly to QuEEN) My dear! 
We may yet be saved. This is a most 
presentable young man and if he is 
so widely travelled he will surely 
have found a steed of rare interest. 


QUEEN (Delightedly): Indeed I pray so, 


for I could well fancy him as a son- 
in-law. Such looks, such grace, such 
pleasing manners! (7'o the PRINCEss) 
Come, my treasure, sit here between 
us and let us view this young man’s 
matchless steed. (The PRINcEss seats 
herself again. There is a renewed 
jingle of bells. All turn eagerly to 
watch the Princn’s entry. Enter 
PrRINcE with a flourish, riding a 
Hobby-horse. A gasp of amazement 
goes up from the company. The 
Princess claps her hand to her mouth 
in horror. The QuEEN sinks back, 
fanning herself to revive from the 
shock. The PRiNcE cavorts gracefully 
round the stage, dismounting before 
the Royal party and bowing low.) 


Prince CaracoLe: Your Majesty, | 


present Peggotty, my trusty steed, 
and I venture to predict you haven't 
his like among the many horses in 
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your royal stables. (He stands aside, 
holding the Hobby-horse, awaiting the 
Kina’s reply.) 

Kine: Upon my word, young man, you 
are a lad after my own heart! (He 
begins to laugh and breaks into laugh- 
ter all through this speech) Peggotty, 
indeed! Unique and rare! What a 
horse! What will the other Princes 
say? But it’s quite fair and just. He 
is unique in my collection. Very 
good! Very good! (He turns to the 
Prince) All right, young man. My 
mind is made up. And very grateful 
I am, too, to have such an unex- 
pected solution to my difficulty. (He 
laughs again, slaps hands on knees) 
Peggotty, indeed! Toll the great 
bell at once and make known my de- 
cision. I hereby declare Prince 
Caracole the winner of my daugh- 
ter’s hand in marriage. (Jo the 
Prince) Take her, good Prince. She 
is yours. (The PRINcE bows deeply 
and hastens to kneel before the 
Princess whose hand he kisses. She 


rises, they bow and curtsey to the Kina 
and QUEEN and the Princz leads her 
to stand to one side with him, right. A 
bell tolls in the distance. The Cour- 
TIERS doff their hats, cheer, etc. The 
KinG and QuEEN beam happily and 
the PRINCE and Princgss are radiant) 
Kine (Standing): 
The Prince has gained his lovely 
Bride. 

To me his steed belongs. 

Then let us start our revels gay 
With dancing, games and songs. 
(All applaud and cheer afresh as the 
curtain is lowered for a few seconds to 
allow the players to hurry off stage to 
collect their hobby-horses. The Curtain 
rises to show the garden empty but 
bright with the fairy lights. There is a 
jingle of bells and, to the tune of ‘Ride 
a Cock Horse” the players re-enter. 
All are on hobby-horses and they 
prance round the stage gradually 
grouping themselves into a final 
tableau as the tune ends.) 

THE END 


The Little Pink Egg 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
YELLOW Eaa 
BuivuE Eae 
Rep Eee 
GREEN EcoG 
Pink Eae 
Krne’s MEN 
Humpty Dumpty 
EasTER BuNNY 

Serine: Easter Bunny Land. 


AT Rise: The Eaas, dressed in their 
respective colors, enter in a group. 
They are walking carefully, watching 
their feet. 

Ye.tow Eaa: Isn’t it fun to be all 
dressed up? Now we can be told 
apart. 

Buivur Eae: Yes. Before we were all 
alike — just like peas in a pod. 
White and smooth and round. Just 
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plain eggs. 

Rep Ecce: But now we are Easter Eggs! 

Green Eco: And we must be very 
careful, for we break so easily. Easter 
Bunny warned us. The children 
won’t want broken eggs. 

Pink Eaa (Yawning): Well, I don’t 
care if he did. This is very boring. 
Until this morning we could at least 
roll around as we pleased. 

Rep Eaa: What if we could? I’d rather 
be an Easter Egg than just any old 
egg. 

Prnx Eee: I’m not so sure I would. 
Let’s play tag. 

GREEN Ecc: No! 

BuvE Eae: No! 

Ye.titow Ece: It is much too danger- 
ous. 

Pink Eae: We’ve played before, and 
nothing ever happened to any of us. 
You are just a bunch of scared cats. 

Buvue Eae (Haughtily): Have it your 
way. But I don’t intend to miss my 
chance to make some child happy. 

Rep Eee: Think what fun it will be to 
ride in a basket with pretty colored 
paper under you, and maybe a 
chocolate bunny beside you. 

Pink Eco: Yes, and probably get 
eaten up in the end. If no one will 
play with me, I am going to climb up 
on that wall and see what is on the 
other side. Maybe there is someone 
over there who will play games. 

YeE.LLow Ecea: Well, don’t say we didn’t 
warn you. (Pink Eco climbs up on 
the wall, and looks all around.) 

Pink Eco: Say, this is wonderful! 

Bive Eaa (Approaching the wall): Is 
it? What can you see? 

Pink Eee: All of Easter Bunny Land. 
Come on up. (Reaches down his 


hand to help Buus Eaa.) 

GREEN Eaa: Don’t do it, Blue Egg. 
You might slip. 

Buve Eaa: Well — I'd sure like to, but 
I guess I won’t. Maybe after Easter. 

Pink Ece: You won’t be here after 
Easter, silly! Come on. (Reaches out 
again, but Buur Eaea draws back. 
Reaches out farther and falls. There 
is a frightened gasp from all the 
others. Pink Ea lies in front of the 
wall without moving. The other Eacs 
gather around him.) 

Rep Ecc: What will we do? Is he 
dead? (Pink Eaa does not move.) 

Yrettow Ece: I don’t know. We'd 
better get Easter Bunny. (Pink 
Eae sits up suddenly.) 

Pink Eee (Moaning): No, no! Don’t 
do that. He’d never forgive me. 

GREEN Eae: Can you move? 

Pink Eco (Putting his hand on his 
back): Oh dear, I don’t know! I 
must be cracked all over. 

Buivue Eae@: You don’t look cracked. 

Pink Ecce: Oh I am! I know I am! | 
heard my shell make an awful crack- 
ing. It must be here in back. (YEL- 
Low Eae reaches down and starts to 
lift Pinx Eaa.) 

GREEN Ecc: We’d better not touch 
him. We might make it worse. 

YeE.LLow Eae (Straightening up) : That’s 
true. But what will we do? 

Rep Eca: Let’s get the King’s Men. 
They tried on Humpty Dumpty. 
YeLLOw Eae: But they didn’t have 
any luck. They couldn’t put him to- 

gether. 

Rep Eca: At least they can try. Maybe 
they will succeed this time. I'll get 
them. (Ezits and re-enters imme 
diately with the Kine’s MEN, two 
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boys dressed in soldier uniforms) They 
were right outside. 

ist Krne’s Man: Yes. We had noth- 
ing else to do, so we were guarding 
your land. 

2np Kine’s Man: What happened? 
(Goes over to Pink Eaa.) 

Buus Eaa: Pink Egg fell off the wall. 

Yettow Eae: Just like Humpty 
Dumpty. 

GREEN Eaea: And now he cannot go to 
the children on Easter. 

Pink Eaa (Pitifully): Couldn’t you 
put me together again? I want to 
go so badly! 

Ist Kine’s Man (To Srconp): He 
isn’t cracked up nearly as badly as 
Humpty was. 

2np Kine’s Man (Bending over PINK 
Eee): No. But I don’t see what we 
can do. 

Ist Kina’s Man (Shaking his head 
sadly): No. Neither do I. We simply 
cannot fix broken eggs. 

2np Kina’s Man: Soldiers aren’t sup- 
posed to do such things anyway. We 
had better go back to our guard 
duty. 

Rep Eae (Angrily): You could at least 
try! Your guard duty isn’t im- 
portant. Easter Bunny Land doesn’t 
need to be guarded. 

Ist Kine’s Man (With military atti- 
tude): We must go. (The Kino’s 
MEN turn, fall in together, and march 
offstage.) 

Pink Eae (Sighing): Well, that’s that. 
(Noise offstage) What’s that? 
(Humpty Dumpty enters. He is 
large and white, and hobbles with a 
cane.) 

Humpry Dumpty: It is I, Humpty 
Dumpty. After my fall I retired to 


Easter Bunny Land. Mother Goose 
Land had no more use for me. I 
heard the commotion here and came 
to see what it was. 

YELLOw Eae: Pink Egg has fallen. 

BuveE Eae: As you did. 

GREEN Eaa: Even off a wall. 

Pink Eaa@: Oh dear, is that the best 
they could do for you? (Begins to 
cry.) 

Humpty Dumpty: Don’t cry. Easter 
Bunny fixed me up. He’ll do the 
same for you. 

Pink Eae: But a cane! 

Humpty Dumpty: You'll get used to it. 

Pink Eaa: I don’t want to get used to 
it! I want to be whole! 

Buivue Eee: You can’t ever go in a 
basket now. I’m glad I stayed off 
that wall. 

Pink Eaea: I wouldn’t have fallen if 
you hadn’t almost decided to climb 
up. I was trying to help you! 
(EasTeR Bunny, dressed in a bunny 
suit, hops in.) 

EasTeR Bunny: Here, here! What’s 
going on? (The Eaas separate and 
draw to one side. They look fright- 
ened, and no one says a word. 
Humpty hobbles forward.) 

Humpty: It seems one of your Easter 
Eggs has had an accident. 

Easter Bunny (Frowning): I warned 
them to be careful. What happened? 
(Humpty points to Pink Eee who 
hides his face in his hands. EasTER 
Bunny hops over to him and looks 
down at him crossly) It will do no 
good to play ostrich. I can see you, 
you know. Are you hurt badly? 

Pink Eae (Groaning and doubling up): 
Oh yes! Very badly! 

Easter Bunny: Where? 
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Pink Eae: My back. It is cracked in 
a thousand pieces. Can’t you mend 
it for me? 

Easter Bunny: No, of course not. No 
one can mend broken eggshell. (He 
bends over Pink Ecc and examines his 
back. Then he laughs) Silly Egg! You 
aren’t even hurt! 

OrHER Ecos: What! (They again draw 
around.) 

Pink Eco (Unbelieving): I’m — not — 
even — hurt! (Jumps up) How 
wonderful! Then I may go with you 
on Easter! 

EasTtER Bunny (Thoughtfully): Well, 
I don’t know about that. Children 
don’t like bad eggs. You certainly 
haven’t been very good today. 
(Turns to OTrHER Eaes) What do 


you think? Shall I let him go? 

Pink Eae: Oh please! I’ll never climb 
on another wall as long as I live. 

OTHER Eas (Jn chorus): Let him come 
with us, Easter Bunny. 

Easter Bunny (Chuckling): All right. 
But you’ve seen what could happen, 
so be careful until Easter. (Humpry 
climbs up on the wall.) 

Pink Eae: Oh, be careful! 

Humpty (Laughing): I’m an old man. 
It won’t matter if J fall again. I’m 
not going in an Easter basket any- 
way. I'll just sit here to remind the 
rest of you not to start any climbing. 

EasTER Bunny: Good! And there will 
be a Pink Egg for some child after 
all. 

THE END 


— 
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Part Four 


Vocational Guidance Play 





Press Photographer 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
Durr AHERN, photography editor of the 
“ ‘Star’’ 
Werty PHOENIX, press photographer 
Hat BARNES 
Mary 
Kirk 


ScENE 1 

SerrinG: Office of the photography editor 
of the “‘Star’’ 

Ar Rise: Durr AHERN and WERTY 
PHOENIX are together at desk, centre, 
evidently looking over some photo- 
graphs together. 

Werty: Now this one I caught just in 
time. See that water beginning to 
trickle out? 

Durr (Laconically): Sure, but people 
won’t get excited over a picture of 
a leaking water main. 

Werty: But it’s a fire plug! Think of 
the consequences if there was a fire 
in that area and no water pressure. 

Durr (Sharply): Look, Werty, you 
think of the consequences. I have 
something else on my mind. If we 
don’t get some good pictures to liven 
up the Star, we’ll both be looking for 
jobs. The old man’s raising the roof. 
Says the whole paper’s in a slump, 
editorials and all. We need a shot in 
the arm and pictures of leaking 
water mains won’t do it. 

Werty (Sitting on desk): I give up. 
One week you get so many good 
shots you can’t cover them all. Even 
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send them out over the wires. Then 
you come along to a time like this 
and you can’t even get a picture of a 
politician kissing a baby. Why did I 
ever get to be a press photographer! 

Durr (Sarcastically): I’d like to know 
the answer to that myself. Leaking 
water mains! 

Wenrty: It’s a slump, I tell you. Even 
the big leagues get slumps. 

Durr (Not convinced): We still need 
pictures for the Star. Now if we can 
get a picture of the Duchess and her 
daughter, everything will be roses. 

Wenrty: Do we have to go over that 
again? Every press photographer in 
the country has hounded them since 
the kid was born. They have four 
guards with blackjacks posted every- 
where they go. You can’t get a 
camera within a hundred yards of 
them. 

Durr: They move around enough. 

Werty: Sure. And when do they 
move? About three o’clock in the 
morning with state police to watch 
over them. 

Durr: But they are here in town, now. 
And the boss will want a picture. 
Why if the Chronicle ever got it first, 
we'd be ruined. 

Werty: Don’t worry, nobody’ll ever 
get that picture. (Mary enters from 
right and looks around.) 

Mary: Is he here, Mr. Ahern? 
came this way. 

Durr (Turning to her): Who? What 


He 








are you talking about? 

Mary: That Barnes boy. I told him 
you didn’t want to see him, but he 
just wouldn’t take no for an answer. 
When I turned around, he disap- 
peared. 

Werty: He’s not in here. Not yet, 
anyway. 

Dorr (Angrily): Listen, if that kid gets 
in here, I’ll fire the whole kaboodle. 
He’s worse than the seven years’ 
itch. 

Mary: But I tried, Mr. Ahern. After 
all, a receptionist can’t do every- 
thing. I’m doing my best. 

Durr (Placatingly): I know. I know. 
But I still don’t want that Barnes 
kid in here. I have enough worries 
without having to figure on him. 

Werty: Maybe he’s got some pic- 
tures. You have to admit the kid 
gets some good shots. 

Dorr: Sure, sure. But do I have to be 
heckled by every high school kid 
who has a camera? I don’t want him 
in here. 

Mary: That’s what I told him. So if 
he does come, it won’t be my fault. 
I’ll watch the door closely. (She goes 
out again, right.) 

Dorr: I don’t know what the glamour 
is in being a press photographer. 
Maybe you know. (Pause) I’ll take 
these shots down for the late edi- 
tion, but the boss isn’t going to like 
what we’re giving him. 

Werty: Okay, maybe I ought to bor- 
row your car and have a good acci- 
dent. You can’t make news. It 
happens. 

Durr (Moving to left): Sure, sure. But 
the Duchess and her baby just hap- 
pen to be here. That’s news. A pic- 
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ture of them would scoop every 
paper in the country. (At door, left) 
No news! Huh! Werty, you’re slip. 
ping, and I’m slipping with you. 
(Goes out, left.) 

Wenrty (Moving to door, left): But Duff, 
I can’t do the impossible! (Har 
BARNES enters from right, stands at 
door) I can’t, I tell you. (Shakes his 
head, moves back to desk. Picks up 
camera from desk) But I guess I'll 
have to try. 

Hat: Try what? Can I help? 

Werty (Seeing Hau for first time): 
You! Look, kid. Duff’s not in a 
very good mood, and he doesn’t 
want to be heckled by you. Just 
beat it. 

Hau (Moving to centre): You’re not ina 
very good mood yourself. What’s 
the trouble? Nonews? No pictures? 

Werty (Moving to right): Confiden- 
tially, kid, I have to get some good 
pictures, or someone like you will 
have my job. 

Haut (Producing some photographs): 
How about these? There was a two- 
alarm fire down at the South End 
this morning. I didn’t see you there. 

Wenrty (As he comes back to Hat): Eh? 
Oh, I was covering the Woman’s 
Club Committee meeting. Didn’t 
hear about it ’till late. (Looks at 
photographs) Hmmm! Pretty good 
one, this. Maybe we can use it. 

Hau: Swell! How about using me, too. 

Werty (Moving to desk, sitting on it): 
Son, haven’t we talked this all out? 
You know the boss doesn’t want high 
school kids bothering him every five 
minutes about a job as a press 
photographer. 

Hau: But I’ve graduated from high 
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school. I’m going to take a course in 
photography, beginning next month. 
It will take two or three years, so I’d 
like to get a little experience during 
the summer. 

Werty (Jnierested): Going to school, 
eh? Study photography? (Hau nods) 
That’s a good idea, son. You can’t 
depend on your skill as an amateur, 
you know. 

Hau: But experience will help. Can’t 
Dia.s 

Werty (Interrupting): Wait a minute! 
(Sighs) Oh, I can’t go over it all 
again. Kid, experience helps, sure it 
does. But why don’t you take this 
ability you have and use it some- 
where else? There are a lot of oppor- 
tunities in photography. Open a 
studio. You’ll make a good living. 

Hat (Relaxing in chair, right): I know 
all about it, Werty. The only trouble 
with studio work as far as I’m con- 
cerned is, I’d be more or less settled. 
I like to get around. Like a press 
photographer, for instance. 

Werty: Son, you just don’t know. 
Look there are fortunes being made 
in advertising. Taking pictures of 
the family out in a car, a machine in 
operation — (Slyly) maybe a couple 
of Hollywood stars posing. . . . That’s 
a good business. But keep away from 
the press. 

Hau: I don’t know why people always 
give out advice that’s contrary to 
their knowledge. You like your 
work. You’re happy. You make a 
good living. What’s wrong with 
being a press photographer? 

Werry (Painfully): Oh! Don’t ask me 
to begin on that! (Pause) Sure, I like 
my work. That’s the secret of any 
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man’s success. I’m happy in it. It 
keeps me stepping, but I have good 
health. That’s important in this job. 
I’ve got a natural sense of timing. 
That’s important, too. But I don’t 
want to see anyone go into this busi- 
ness just because he thinks there’s 
glamour in it. You have to like it. 

Hat: I know I'll like it. That’s why I 
want a job this summer. 

Werty: But we don’t need any help. 
Look, son. Go to school. Take your 
two or three years. Then after you 
get back become an apprentice un- 
der the American Newspaper Guild. 
Then, after a year or two, if you can 
take good pictures like you do now, 
you'll be in. (Starts to take up 
camera) Meanwhile, don’t heckle us. 
We have work to do. 

Hat: I’m staying right here until you 
throw me out. I want to work for 
the Star. 

Werty (Shaking his head): You sure 
are stubborn. (Suddenly) Okay. 
You win. Tell you what ldo. I'll 
give you an assignment. If you 
make good, I’ll personally go to the 
editor and help you get a job every 
summer until you finish school. 

Hau (Rising — interested): You will! 
Great! What is it? 

Werty: Now don’t rush me. You say 
you want an assignment. If you 
make it, I’ll get you a job. But if 
you don’t... 

Hat: I knew there was a catch in it. 

Werty: If you don’t, you must 
promise not to bother us again. 

Hat: It’s not an impossible assign- 
ment? 

Werty: Son, to the press photo- 
grapher, nothing should be impos- 








sible. You go to the top of the fire- 
man’s ladder for a shot, maybe down 
in the subway — wherever there’s 
news. What do you say? Take it or 
leave it. 

Hat: I'll take it. 

Werty: Good! Now listen carefully. 
The Duchess of Evanson and her in- 
fant daughter are in town this week- 
end. Get a picture of her and her 
baby. Just any kind of natural shot 
—the kid in the nursery, the 
Duchess holding it — just anything. 

Hat (Surprised): A picture of the 
Duchess and her baby? Is that all? 

Wenrty: That’s all. Bring it in for to- 
morrow’s first edition, and you’ll be 
set. (Coming to him — putting arm 
about shoulder) I think you have 
something, son, and I’m going to 
help you. I just want to see how you 
really work when you have some- 
thing definite to do. O.K.? Shake 
on it? 

Hau (As they shake): I'll have some 
shots of the Duchess and her baby 
here by ten tomorrow morning. If I 
don’t I won’t bother you again. 
(Mary enters right — stands at door.) 

Mary: Mr. Phoenix ...Oh. He’s here. 

Wenrty: It’s all right, Mary. Hal’s 
just going. Aren’t you, Hal? 

Haut (Grinning as he goes to right): 
That’s right. You won’t have to 
bother stopping me from now on. 
I'll be working here. (He goes off 
right.) 

Mary: I can’t keep up with it. 

Westy: Don’t let it worry you, Mary. 
We've settled the kid. 

Mary (As she turns to go out): I cer- 
tainly hope so. (She goes right.) 

Wenrrty (Beginning to laugh): I’m afraid 


we sure have settled things. (He is 
still laughing as DurFF enters from 
left.) 

Durr (Stopping at left and looking 
sharply at Werty): I don’t know 
what you’re in stitches about, but if 
you heard what the boss said about 
the photo editor and photo reporter, 
you wouldn’t think it funny. 

Werty (Amused): But this is good, 
Duff. I have to tell you. You won't 
need to worry about the Barnes boy 
anymore. I fixed him. 

Durr (Going to desk centre): I’m glad 
you fixed something. (After a mo- 
ment) What did you do, throw him 
out? 

Wenrty: Better than that. Did you 
ever hear of the young engineer who 
couldn’t be held down? 

Durr (Sarcastically): Do tell me. 

Wexrty: Well, his boss told him to go 
out and build a duplicate of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

Durr (Busy at desk): Did he? 

Werty: Of course not. That’s the 
point. He gave him an impossible 
assignment. The engineer couldn’t 
do it, so he never showed up for work 
again. That’s just what I did. I 
gave the kid an impossible assign- 
ment. Get it? 

Durr (Now interested): You mean... 
Say, good. We don’t have to post 
guards around here anymore to keep 
the kid out. What’d you give him 
to do? 

Werty: I sent him up to get some pic- 





tures of the Duchess and her baby. 
Durr: That’s fine . . . (Suddenly) 

What! The Duchess! You sent the 

kid up there! Why you...! 
Wenty: Take it easy, chief. He won't 
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get them. Every news photographer 
in the country has tried and failed. 
Do you think a high school kid who 
likes to take pictures and to dream 
about being a press photographer is 
going to do it? 

Durr: But. ... No. No. Of course he 
won’t. But will he come back? 

Werty: If you were trying out for a 
job and were on your first assign- 
ment and failed. What would you 
do? 

Durr (Smilingly): I get it. We don’t 
get the pictures, but no one else does. 
And we get rid of the kid who thinks 
he wants to take pictures for the 
paper. Werty, maybe you do make 
sense after all. Now how about 
going up to police court? Maybe 
there’ll be something to photograph 
there. 

Werty: I’m on my way. I hate to dis- 
courage the kid, he’s got talent and 
maybe he’ll make the grade some 
day. But we have to show these kids 
that just taking pictures isn’t all 
there is to being a press photo- 
grapher. 

Durr: You said it, Werty. Now go out 
and show the public—and the 
editor that there’s a lot more to it. 

Werty (As he takes his camera): I’m on 
my way ... (Starts out right.) 

CURTAIN 
*x* * * 
ScENE 2 

Serrine: The same, next morning. 

Ar Rise: Durr is at his desk looking 
over some photographs. After a mo- 
ment the telephone rings. 

Durr (At phone): Hello, Ahern speak- 
ing.... Yes.... Yes... . Oh, the 
parade. What time does it start? ... 


Pictures of some floats? . . . Yes, all 
right. We’ll have a photographer at 
the reviewing stand at two-thirty. .. 
Right. G’bye. (Hangs up phone — 
gets busy again. After a moment, 
Kirk comes in from left.) 

Kirk (Approaching desk with papers): 
Say, Duff, here’s some good stuff 
that just came over the wires. Want 
to use any? Here’s one of that plane 
crash. I’ve just pounded out a story 
on it. 

Durr (Looking over material Krirx 
handed him): Front-page stuff, eh? 
Krrx (Slyly): Yeh. We’re getting a 

lot of that lately . . . over the wires. 

Dorr (Furiously): Why you two-bit 
rewrite hack, I'll... 

Kirk (Grinning): Ah, ah! Remember 
your ulcers. After all, Duff, I just 
have to write the stories. People 
don’t have time toread my stuff any- 
more. They want pictures. 

Dorr: They’re getting pictures, aren’t 
they? 

Kirk (With a shrug): You should ask 
me. Don’t you know? 

Durr (Grimly): Some day I'll... 

Krrx: Ah, ah. The ulcers. (Durr sis 
back in chair at desk resignedly) I 
know how it is, Duff. But you photo 
people are so important these days. 
Why time was when you couldn’t 
get one shot in the paper. Now the 
photo department has an editor at a 
hundred bucks per plus and a press 
photographer at seventy-five plus. 
And you still can’t get enough pic- 
tures to satisfy. You draw more 
space than anyone else but the ad- 
vertisers. 

Dorr: Oh, sure, sure. But it has its 
drawbacks. You can get a story 
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anytime. Long after a thing happens. 
But a press photographer has to be 
on the spot to get a good picture. A 
press photographer has to be a 
magician. 

Krrx: I wish I’d gone in for taking 
pictures. Look at me now. I get 
stories from reporters, over the wire, 
and sometimes out of thin air, and 
have to rewrite them. Sure, maybe 
someday I’ll be city editor or man- 
aging editor. But your department 
is growing. And think of the side 
line. Every magazine in the country 
is going for pictures. 

Durr: Yeh, but picture magazines still 
use some writing. You have your 
angles. If it fits you, stick to it. 

Krrx (Sitting on desk): You know, 
Duff, I think I’ll do you a favor. I’m 
going to give you some shots of a 
kid that'll snap your department 
right out of it. Boy, she’s tops. 

Durr: Yeh, who’s that? 

Krrx: My kid. She’s just four months 
old today. 

Durr (Rising): Look, Kirk, I get guys 
like you on my neck every day. 
(Sitting again — resignedly) Oh, 
what’s the use. (Pause) It’s news I 
want. News. Do you know what I 
mean? 

Krrx: Sure, sure. That was a good 
picture of the fire yesterday. That 
was news. Still can’t figure how you 
covered that and the club meeting 
on the other side of town at the same 
time. That might be news, too. 

Durr: Eh? At the same time? 

Krrx: None of the reporters saw your 
legman Werty at the fire, but you 
turned up with a swell picture — 
action shot and all. (Rising from 


desk — moving to left) By the way. 
I’ve a story on the Duchess. She 
pulled out at three a.m. this morn- 
ing. Got a picture? 

Durr (Taken aback): 
Duchess is gone? 

Kirk: Don’t you ever read the papers? 
She never stays anywhere after the 
story gets around. She’s just two 
jumps ahead of every reporter — 
and three ahead of every photog- 
rapher. She left at three this morn- 
ing for places unknown. (WeErtr 
comes in right, carrying camera) Hi, 
Werty. Just talking about you. 

Werty (Moving to centre): Is that un- 
usual? 

Durr: Did you know the Duchess left 
this morning? 

Wenty: Of course I know it. Don’t I 
look sleepy? I was there. Got a 
swell shot, too. 

Durr (Almost falling over desk in his 
enthusiasm): You did! Let’s see it! 
Wenrty: I mean I got a swell shot of 
the chest of one of the guards. He 

blocked me beautifully. 

Durr (Sinking back into chair): That 
does it! I might have known. 

Krrx: I sure would like a picture of the 
Duchess and her kid to go with my 
story. Maybe you’d like to slip my 
kid in. She’s photogenic. 

Durr (Groaning): Oh, that I should 
come to this. Kirk, please get out. 
I want to think. 

Kirk (Moving to left): He wants to be 
alone. (To Werty) I wish I could 
get seventy-five bucks a week just 
lugging that camera around and 
taking pictures of . . . (At door — 
grinning) Just what do you take pic- 
tures of, Werty? (Hurries out left.) 
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Werty: Why that... ! Oh, boy. I’m 
never going to live this down. But I 
tried my best. The man from the 
Chronicle lost his camera. At least I 
saved that. 

Durr: We can always get cameras, but 
we can’t get pictures of the Duchess. 
(With a sigh) Well, we'll just hope 
for the best. There’s a parade with 
some floats this afternoon. You’re to 
be at the reviewing stand at 2:30. 

Werty: Two-thirty? That’s when 
they’re putting on that exhibition 
over at the South Side. I can’t be 
both places at once. 

Durr: Well, you figure it out. We’ve 
got to cover the city, Werty. (At this 
point, Hau enters from right, followed 
by Mary.) 

Hau: Hi everybody. Werty, tell Mary 
I work here, she doesn’t believe me. 
Durr (Rising): You again! Get out! 
(To Wertry) And don’t tell me 
about my ulcers! (J’o Hau) Get out! 

Beat it! 

Hau: But Werty gave me an assign- 
ment. (70 Werty) Didn’t you? 

Werty (As he gently backs Hau toward 
door right): Sure, sure, son. But 
don’t forget our bargain. The 
Duchess pulled out at three a.m. 
Now be a good kid and go. 

Mary: I did my best to keep him out. 
But he says he works here now. I 
don’t get it. 

Durr: We'll all get it — right in the 
neck, if we don’t keep these people 
out of here. First it’s Kirk with his 
kid’s pictures, then it’s the high 
school kids. No wonder I have 
ulcers. Now get out and stay out! 

Hat: Do you really mean that? 

Durr (Frustrated): Ohhh! One, two, 
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three . 
WERTY: Lock, kid. Just go and forget 
it, will you? & 


Hau: All right, I'll go. I thought you 
were a man of your word, Werty. 
But there are other papers in this 
city besides the Star. If you won’t 
take my photos, the Chronicle will. 

Durr: What. photos? 

Werty: Oh, you know. The fire.’ It 
was good, give the kid credit. 

Hau: Oh, I mean these shots of the 
Duchess of Evanson and her baby. 
I figured it was just a joke. 

Durr: The Duchess and her baby! 

Werty: You mean you .. .? 

Durr (Running to Hau, taking him by 
arm): Look, son. I’m getting along 
in years. I have ulcers. I can’t take 
it anymore. Have you got shots of 
the Duchess and her baby? 

Haut (Producing some photographs): 
Sure. Several of them. Look. 

Dorr (Eagerly grabbing them): That’s 
her! Look at that pose. And the 
baby! Boy, they’re perfect! (Sud- 
denly turning on Werty) And you 
almost threw this kid out! 

Werty (Defensively): I almost threw 
him out. Why I gave him the assign- 
ment. (7 Hau) How did you get 
those shots? 

Hat: Oh, that was easy. I was presi- 
dent of the local fan club when the 
Duchess was a Hollywood star. We 
used to correspond, and she remem- 
bered me. After she agreed to an 
interview, she let me take some pic- 
tures. I didn’t tell her they were for 
the paper, but she didn’t ask. 

Mary (Resilessly tapping her foot): 
Will someone please let me in on 
this? I have work to do. Does he 








go or does he stay? 

Durr: Eh? Oh, he stays. He works 
here. You’re hired, kid. 

Mary (Shaking head as she goes) : I still 
don’t get it. (Exits right.) 

Hat: But I don’t want a steady job, 
Mr. Ahern. 

Durr: What? After heckling me like 
this you don’t want a job? 

Hat: Oh, I want a job, all right. But 
just summers for a few years. You 
see, I figure I want to get ahead as 
a press photographer, and I’ll need 
technical training as well as skill and 
experience. So I’m going to go to 
school for a couple of years. 

Durr: That’s using your head. The 
more training you get, the better 
you'll be. Fix him up, Werty. He’s 
on the Star every summer until he 
finishes school. (Starts left with 
photographs) Now to find that hack 
writer. Wait until he sees these pic- 
tures. (Calling loudly as he goes out 
left) Kirk! Hey, Kirk! (Goes left.) 

Werty (Sitting on desk): Fan club, eh? 
Wt-t an angle. Every press photog- 
rapher in the country trying to get a 
shot, and a high school kid does it. 


Son, you have what it takes. In- 
genuity, skill, ability to get along 
with people, and persistence. 

Hat: If I hadn’t started in high school 
to take pictures and develop them, I 
wouldn’t have known what to do. 

Werty: You can’t start in this busi- 
ness too young. But you’re in, now. 
Be on the ball. You never know 
when you'll be called out. 

Hau: I know. And have a news slant 
for every picture I take. 

Werty: That’s it.. Now at two-thirty 
this afternoon, you go to the review- 
ing stand for the parade on Broad 
Street. Get some shots of the floats. 
Watch your exposure on them. We 
want to blow them up big in the 
paper. (Hands him card) Here’s your 
card. That'll get you on the stand. 
(Durr comes in from left; he is 
smiling.) 

Hat (Reading card): Press photog- 
rapher! Boy, that’s something! 

Durr (Holding pictures in hand): 
Pictures of the Duchess and her 
baby! Boy, that’s more than some- 
thing! (Quick curtain.) 

THE END 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





The Man Without a Country 


by Edward Everett Hale 
Adapted for radio by WALTER HacKkETT 


Music: A strong Americana theme. 
Forte and fade under. 

Voice 1: I understand he’s comin’ 
aboard tomorrow. I’ve never seen 
him. I wonder what he looks like? 

Voice 2: Who you talkin’ about? 

Voice 1: The Man Without a Country. 

Music: Forte briefly and under again. 

Narrator: Fort Massac is a small yet 
strategic United States Army out- 
post that stands on the muddy banks 
of the lower Mississippi River. In 
this year of 1805, its officers and men 
are none too happy concerning their 
lonely detail. But on this particular 
day there is in evidence a more- 
than-average amount of excitement. 
A famous guest has come to visit 
them. At the evening mess he sits 
in the place of honor, at the com- 
manding officer’s left. As the meal 
progresses the officers stare at the 
newcomer: Aaron Burr! Aaron Burr, 
former Vice-President of the United 
States, rabid Federalist, master 
politician, smooth-tongued orator; 
Aaron Burr, the man who had killed 
Alexander Hamilton in a duel. 
(Fading) The Colonel turns to Burr 
and says. 

Music: Out. 

CoLone.: Are you sure I can’t get you 
to change your mind, Mr. Burr? 
You’re welcome to remain here as 
long as you wish. 
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Burr: Thank you, Colonel, but I’m 
afraid I must be leaving within the 
next day or so. 

CoLonEL: Pressing business, I imagine. 

Burr: Yes, of a sort. 

OrricER (Away): Mr. Burr, we had 
rather imagined that this journey of 
yours was one of pleasure. 

Burr: Suppose we call it a journey of 
observation. You see, gentlemen, my 
career has never allowed me to relax 
long enough to seek pleasure. By 
the way, I hope to talk more with 
some of you gentlemen before I 
leave. 

CoLonEL: That is a pleasure all of us 
will look forward to, sir. 

Burr: I hope so. And now if you will 
excuse me, (Fading) I'll go to my 
quarters. I’m rather tired by my 
journey. (A pause, then:) 

Sounp: Knock on door. 

Burr (Muffled tone): Yes? 

No.an (A young voice) : It’s Lieutenant 
Nolan, sir. I have the tobacco you 
asked for this morning. 

Sounp: Door open — closed. 

Nowan: Here you are, sir, a pound of 
fine burley. 

Burr: Thank you, er — 

No.an: Lieutenant Nolan. 

Burr: First name? 

No.an: Philip, sir. 

Burr: Thank you for the tobacco. 
(Pause) Sit down. 








Nouan: Thank you, Mr. Burr. 

Burr: You haven’t been in service too 
long, I take it. 

Notan: No, sir. Going on four years. 

Burr: Like the Army? 

No.an (Slowly): Why, yes, sir. 

Burr: The pay of a junior officer isn’t 
very much, eh? 

Notan: No, sir. 

Burr: Ever get tired of this duty? 
(Beat) Don’t be afraid to speak up, 
Nolan. Remember I once was in the 
Army, too. I was very young when I 
enlisted. So I have an idea how you 
younger officers think. 

Nouan (Hesitanily): Well, Mr. Burr, 
to be frank . . . (He shoots it out)... 
to be very frank, life on a frontier 
post like this is just about the most 
boring existence in the world. (Beat) 
Of course I wouldn’t want the 
Colonel to hear me say that. 

Burr (Laughs easily): Of course you 
wouldn’t. 

Noutan: Then another thing — (He 
hesitates.) 

Burr: Go on. 

No.an: I happen to be in debt. As you 
just said: an Army lieutenant’s pay 
isn’t very much. 

Burr (Smoothly): I’m sorry to hear 
that. 

No.an: I’ve been thinking of applying 
for a transfer. 

Burr: Perhaps I could help you on 
that, Nolan. 

Nouan (Eagerly): Oh, 
would, Mr. Burr — 
Burr: It wouldn’t mean you would be 

transferred to another post. 

Nouan (Puzzled): No? 

Burr: No! It would mean a great 
chance for you. A chance for fame 


if only you 
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and position and money — a great 
deal of money. 

Notan: And where is this place, sir? 

Burr: In a new country. 

Nowan: A new country? 

Burr: A new glorious empire. Nolan, 
there is a place for you in that em- 
pire. But before I tell you more, you 
must swear to say nothing to any- 


one. Understand — not a word! 
Will you swear it? 
Nowan: Yes... I swear it. 


Music: A theme of excitement. Forte and 
fade under for: 

Voice (Reading rapidly): ‘Washing- 
ton, D. C., July 3, 1807. To all com- 
manding officers of United States 
Army posts in the Mississippi River 
sector: You are hereby commanded 
to apprehend and secure the persons 
of Aaron Burr, General James Wil- 
kinson, and any other such con- 
spirators, all guilty of attempting 
treason and plotting to seize a por- 
tion of these United States, on 
which to fashion a new country of 
their own. . . . Signed, John Clarke, 
Secretary of War.” 

Mosic: Up and out. 

Prosecutor: To sum up my case as 
prosecution on this board of court- 
martial: gentlemen, I accuse the de- 
fendent, Lieutenant Philip Nolan, of 
the crime of treason against the 
United States of America. 

Biz: A buzz of voices. 

Sounp: Gavel on wood. 

Jupce: Silence! The prosecution will 
proceed. 

Prosecutor: This man sitting here is 
guilty of actively abetting the most 
odious political plot in the entire 
history of our beloved country — 
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and I am including the one another 
gentleman participated in — Mr. 
Benedict Arnold. 

CouNSEL: Objection. 

Jupce: Objection overruled. 

CouNsEL: But, sir, I can present con- 
clusive evidence that will prove that 
Philip Nolan — 

SounD: Gavel rapped. 

ProsecuToR: There is not a bit of 
doubt that Philip Nolan knowingly 
entered into a secret and infamous 
agreement with Aaron Burr; an 
agreement to undermine the safety 
of his own native land. You have 
heard me question him concerning 
his dealings with Burr. And what 
has been his reply? That he is under 
oath to say nothing of what trans- 
pired between them. 

CouNnsEL: Objection. 

JupGE: Objection overruled. 

ProsecuToR: And why did this Judas 
sell himself? The answer: for the 
empty promises of an egotistical 
dreamer, who promised him money 
and fame. That is why Philip Nolan 
sold his soul; that is why he broke 
the solemn oath of fidelity to coun- 
try that he swore to abide by at the 
time of his enlistment. 

Nouan (Away): You're a liar. 

Sounn: Gavel in sharply. 

Jupge: I might warn the prisoner that 
any such further remarks might re- 
sult in adversely swaying the mem- 
bers of this board of court-martial. 
The prosecution may proceed. 

Prosecutor: I simply repeat what is 
obvious: Lieutenant Nolan should be 
adjudged guilty. 

Jupce: Has the defense anything to 
say? 


Couns L: Sir, Lieutenant Nolan wishes 
to speak for himself. 

JupGce: Let Mr. Nolan proceed. 

Nouan (Quietly): For two days I have 
sat here and listened as the charges 
piled up against me. I have heard 
the prosecution deliberately distort 
every statement, every answer I 
gave. 

Prosecutor: I object. 

JupGE: Sustained. 

Notan: I readily admit that I listened 
to Burr’s offer to join him. 

ProsEcuToR: Then why didn’t you 
come forward and unmask him? 

Nouan: Because I was under oath to 
say nothing. 

DereEnsE: I object. Lieutenant Nolan 
is not now being cross-examined. I 
request the court that he be allowed 
to finish uninterrupted. 

JupGE: Continue, Mr. Nolan. 

Nouan: I swear that I rejected Burr’s 
offer. (Beat) I realize that military 
justice is of a necessity swift and 
sometimes unjust. 

ProsEcuTor: Objection. 

JupGE: Sustained. The defendant will 
reword his line of reasoning. 

Nouan: I realize that in any court of 
justice it is possible for an innocent 
man to be falsely accused of the 
wrongs done by others. (His voice 
rises) For the past two weeks I have 
seen other officers — men actually 
guilty of the same crime I allegedly 
committed — go free. Free because 
this board wished to find them free. 

Biz: Angry ad libs from members. 

Sounp: Gavel. 

JupGeE: Are you finished, Mr. Nolan? 

Nouan: No! I know well what the 
verdict will be. I know I will be 








made an example of the fate in store 
for others. (He laughs bitterly.) 

JupaGe: Mr. Nolan, I believe it has been 
easily established that you have 
been unfaithful to your country, that 
you have committed against the 
United States — 

Nouan (Angrily): Damn the United 
States! I wish I may never hear of 
the United States again! 

Music: Angry theme. Up and out into: 

Sounp: Gavel on wood: three times. 

Jupae: The prisoner will rise and face 
the Board. (Beat) Philip Nolan, hear 
the sentence of this Board. The 
Board of Court-martial, subject to 
the approval of the President, de- 
crees that you shall never again hear 
the name of the United States! 

Music: Up and fade under. 

JupcE: Mr. Nolan is to be taken to 
New Orleans and delivered to 
Lieutenant Mitchell, acting naval 
commander. You will request that 
no one will ever mention the United 
States to the prisoner while he is on 
board ship. Mr. Nolan is to be con- 

. fined until further orders. 

Music: Up briefly and under. 

Jerrerson: “Washington, D. C., Oc- 
tober 28, 1807. To Secretary of 
Navy Crowninshield. Your deposi- 
tion relative to the case of Philip 
Nolan received and noted. You are 
hereby empowered to turn the 
prisoner over to Captain Ethan 
Shaw, commander of the Nautilus, 
now in New Orleans. Sincerely 
yours, Your obedient Servant, 
Thomas Jefferson, President of the 
United States.” 

Music: Up and out into: 

Sounp (Away): Ship’s bell striking siz. 
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SuHaw (On fourth stroke): Lieutenant 
Mitchell, I can’t say I like this duty, 

MiTcHELL: Sorry, Captain Shaw, but 
I’m just carrying out my orders. 

Suaw: I understand. Go on and read 
the rest of the order. 

MITcHELL: “You will provide him with 
such quarters, rations, and clothing 
as would be proper for an officer of 
his late rank. The officers on board 
your ship will make arrangements 
agreeable to themselves regarding 
his society.” 

Suaw (Gloomily): That is going to bea 
pleasant situation. Go on. 

MiTcHELL: “He is to be exposed to no 
indignity of any kind, nor is he ever 
unnecessarily to be reminded that he 
is & prisoner .. .” 

Suaw: And [ suppose that is going to 
be an easy order to obey. 

MitTcHELL: “But under no circum- 
stances is Philip Nolan ever to hear 
of his country again, nor to see any 
information regarding it; and you 
will caution all your officers that 
these rules are not to be broken. It 
is the unswerving intention of the 
Government that he shall never 
again see the country which he has 
disowned. Before the end of your 
cruise you will receive orders with re- 
gard to transferring the prisoner. 
Respectfully yours, W. Southard, 
Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Navy.” 

Saw (As though shrugging): Well —! 
(Beat) How does he take it? 

MitcHeE.u: I don’t think he realizes 
what is going to happen. 

SHaw: He’ll soon learn. (Abrupily) 
Where is he now? 

MITCHELL: Waiting outside. 
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Ssaw: Bring him in. 

Sounp: Chair scraping on floor. Hatch 
door slid open. 

Saaw (Calling out): Guard, bring the 
prisoner here. 

Guarp (Off): Aye, sir. (As an aside to 
Noxan) Step lively, you. 

SHaw: You can leave us now, Lieuten- 
ant Mitchell. 

MitcHELL: Thank you, sir. 

Sounp: Hatch slid closed. 

Soaw: Well, Mr. Nolan, I suppose 
you’re wondering quite a few things 
at the moment. 

Notan: I am. 

SHaw: You’re to be given quarters. 
You'll be fairly comfortable. The 
ship’s commissary will supply any- 
thing you lack. Your chow will be 
served to you in your cabin. 

Notan: About my uniforms, the in- 
signia has been removed. 

SHaw: You are to be allowed to wear 
your uniforms minus all insignia. 

Notan: But — 

Saaw: Orders. 

Notan: I see. (Pause) Captain Shaw, 
exactly what is my position aboard 
your ship? 

SHaw (Fumbling): Why — why, er — 
(Quickly recovering himself) You may 
consider your position as that of a 
guest — a slightly underprivileged 
guest. 

Notan: Am I to sail with you? 

Saaw: Naturally. 

Notan: Where? 

SHaw: Around the Horn, into the 
Pacific, and across to Tahiti. 

Nouan: Tahiti? That’s a long way 
from the United States. 

Saaw: A very long way. 

Notan: How long are we to be gone? 


SuHaw: Two years! 

Music: A dramatic theme. Forte and 
out. 

OFFIcEeR 1 (Lazily): I sometimes won- 
der why I joined the Navy, rather 
than the Army. This idea of roam- 
ing the seven seas can be tiresome. 
When we get back to the States, I’m 
going to put in for shore duty. 

OrriceR 2: I rather like it here in 
Tahiti. It’s warm and — a 
nice lazy life. “ 

OrricER 1: It’s been almost two years 
since I last saw my parents. In fact, 
it’s been nine months since we sailed 
from New Orleans. A couple of 
nomads, you and I, men without a 
home. 

OrFicER 2: Much better than being a 
man without a country. 

OrFicER 1: What’s that? Oh, yes. 
Poor Nolan! At times I feel sorry for 
him. 

OFFicER 2: Too bad he lost his head. 
Wonder if the government will ever 
rescind his sentence? 

OFFICER 1: Hard to say. 

OrFicEerR 2: It would have been a more 
merciful thing to have hanged him. 
Anything in place of being a floating 
derelict. 

OrFiceR 1 (He lowers his voice): Quiet! 
Here he comes now. Watch what 
you say. 

Nouan: Good afternoon, gentlemen. 
Grand day, isn’t it? (Orricers ad 
lib greetings) Mind if I join you? 

OrrIcER 1: Plenty of deck space. 

OFFICER 2: Sit down. 

No.uan (Sighs deeply): Ahh! That sun 
feels good. Thought I would do a 
bit of reading. The surgeon passed 
on this old newspaper to me — an 
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English newspaper. 

OFFICER 2: You’re a great reader, Mr. 
Nolan. 

No.an: Oh, yes. Helps pass away the 
time, you know. Keeps me in touch 
with what is taking place. (Pause) 
Would you gentlemen tell me some- 
thing? 

OrFIcER 1 (Cautiously): Why . . . yes. 

Notan: I notice that these newspapers 
that are passed on to me have cer- 
tain paragraphs cut out. For ex- 
ample, this one here. 

Sounp: Newspaper unfolded. 

Nowan: Here! Now here is a story 
dealing with Napoleon’s campaign, 
and just as it apparently starts to 
relate the policy of the United States 
toward The Little Corporal, I dis- 
cover that the rest of the account has 
been sheared out. Peculiar, isn’t it? 
Er, could you tell me why? 

OFFICER 1: No. 

OFFICER 2: Hadn’t noticed. 

Nouan: Well, I guess it doesn’t mat- 
ter. By the way, what is the latest 
news from our country? 

OFFICER 2: We have no news. 

Nowan: But last night in the ward- 
room you were talking over the dis- 
patches received from the States. As 
soon as I came in, you stopped. Why? 

OrFIceR 2: I wish you wouldn’t ask, 
Mr. Nolan. 

Nouan (As though shrugging): Very 
well. I realize you’re not supposed 
to talk about the United States to 
me. I thought I could worm some 
information from you. 

OrFicER 2: We’re honor-bound not to 
discuss the matter with you. 

OrFIcER 1: You should understand. 

Nouan (Dully): Yes, I understand. 
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OFrFIcER 1: What about your parents, 
Mr. Nolan, or your relatives? 
Couldn’t they — ? 

Nouan: My parents are dead. As for 
my relatives, they don’t know, and I 
doubt if they’d help. (A simple 
dignity) Now, if you don’t mind, I'l] 
go to my quarters. 

OFFICER 1: Nolan. 

Nouan: Yes? 

OrFiceR 1: If I were in your position, I 
wouldn’t show the courage you're 
showing. 

Music: Up dramatically and under. 

Voice: “Belfast, Ireland, June 14, 
1810. To Captain James Wyatt, 
U.S.S. General Greene. You will re- 
ceive the person of Philip Nolan, 
who will accompany you on your 
voyage to the Straits of Gibraltar 
and through the Mediterranean.” 

Music: Up briefly and under. 

Voice 2: “From the log of the U.S. 
Enterprise. November 11, 1814. 
Havana, Cuba. Today we took on 
fresh supplies for our cruise to the 
Far East. Also received as passenger 
Mr. Philip Nolan.”’ 

Music: Up and out into: 

Sounp: Knock on door. 

LANE: Enter. 

Sounp: Hatch slid open. 

Sartor: Mr. Nolan, sir. He would like 
to speak with you. 

Lane: Show him in. 

Sartor: Aye, aye, sir. (Slightly away) 
The captain will see you. 

Sounp (After a beat): Hatch slid shul. 

Lane: Yes, Mr. Nolan? 

Nowan: Captain Lane, I have heard 
scuttlebutt that we may engage the 
enemy at any moment. 


LaNE: That’s no great secret. What 
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about it? 

Notan: Well, Captain, seeing as how 
you’re a bit shorthanded, I’m won- 
dering if you can use me. 

LaNnE (Surprised): Hmmm? 

Notan: I know ship’s routine well. 
Any detail would be welcome, sir, 
even that of a powder monkey. 

Lane: You mean you desire combat 
duty? 

Notan: Exactly, sir. 

LanE (Not unkindly): That’s generous 
of you, Nolan, but I’m afraid it’s 
impossible. Your position . . . my 
orders concerning you, they’re very 
strict. 

Notan: Couldn’t you forget them, just 
this once? 

LaNnE: In the Navy you don’t wink an 
eye at orders. In fact, Mr. Nolan, 
when and if we do engage the enemy, 
I must ask that you go below and re- 
main there until the action has 
stopped. 

Music: Up briefly and out into: 

Biz: Group of men singing a Christmas 
Carol. They sing one chorus. As they 
stop: 

Orricer 3: A toast, gentlemen. 

Biz: Voices: “‘A toast.” 

Orricer 3: A toast to our ship, the 
Mighty Constitution. 

Biz: “Hear, hear.”” “A great fighting 
ship.” 

Orricer 3: A toast. To this Christmas 
Day in the year of our Lord, 1821. 
Biz: “Merry Christmas.” “A great 

day.” 

No.an: Gentlemen, may I propose a 
toast? (There is an awkward pause.) 

Orricer 3: Go ahead, Mr. Nolan. 

Notan: I propose a toast to the United 
States. (Another pause.) 


OrricrEr 3: Sorry, Mr. Nolan, but that 
toast will have to be drunk later, 
when you are not present. 

Sounp: Glass broken, as though dropped 
from Nouwan’s hand. 

Music: Up dramatically and out. 

Captain: Well, gentlemen, who would 
like to read next? Dr. Bates? 

Bates: Thank you, Captain, but I’ll 
remain just a ship’s doctor. 

Captain: Lieutenant Harper, 
about you? 

Harper: I’m not much of a hand at 
reading, but I’ll try. 

CapTaIn: Try this. It’s a new book of 
poems by that Scotchman, Walter 
Scott. Let me see. Ah, here’s what 
seems to be a good poem: “The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel.” Right here. 

Harper (He reads poorly): 

“After due pause, they bade him tell 

Why he, who touched the harp so 
well, 

Should thus, with ill-rewarded toil, 

Wander a poor and thankless soil, 

When the most generous Southern 
Land 

Would well requite his skillful 
hand...” 

No.an (Slightly away): Stop! Stop! 

Captain: What’s wrong, Mr. Nolan? 

No.uan: With all due respect to Lieu- 
tenant Harper, Captain, he’s not 
doing justice to that poem. 

Biz: A few surprised ad libs from others. 

Harper: At least I thought I was read- 
ing intelligently. 

No.an: Perhaps! But with no feeling. 

Captain: Are you an expert on Sir 
Walter Scott’s works? 

No.tan: As a matter of fact, I’ve never 
read this poem, but I do know 
enough to realize that it isn’t being 


how 
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read the way it should. 
Harper: Why don’t you read it, Mr. 
Nolan? 
Captain: You're at liberty to do so. 
NoLaNn: 
“The aged harper, howsoe’er 
His friend, his harp, was dear, 
Liked not to hear it, ranked so high 
Above his flowing poesy: 
Less liked he that still that scorn- 
ful jeer 
Misprized theland heloved so dear; 
High was the sound as thus again 
The bard resumed his minstrel 
strain. 
Breathes there the man, with soul 
so dead, (A bit emotionally.) 
Who never to himself hath said — 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him 
burned 
As home (Stumbling a bit) his foot- 
steps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign 


strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark 
him well. 

For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
(His voice starts to break.) 

High though his titles, proud his 
name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can 
claim, 


Despite these titles, power and pelf, 
(He shouts) The wretch, concentred 
all in self...” 
Sounp: Book dropped to floor. 
Nouan (A beaten voice): I . . . I guess 
I’m not such a fine reader, after all. 
Music: A theme of motion. Forte and 
under for: 
Votce 1 (Calling out, as though speaking 
BP through a trumpet): Hooo there, 


Constellation. 
our longboat. 

Voice 2 (Off in distance): What have 
you for us? Any mail? 

Voice 1: No mail. We are transferring 
Philip Nolan. 

Music: Up and out. 

RaNnkIn: It’s certainly a pleasure to 
have you aboard, Anna. Let me see, 
I haven’t seen you in four — no, in 
five years. 

Anna: As soon as I heard word at the 
Consulate that your ship was coming 
here, I said to myself: “I'll be the 
very first American to welcome Ben 
Rankin.” 

Rankin: And you kept your word. 
Your husband sent a message that 
he’d come aboard late this afternoon. 
You know, Anna, you don’t seem to 
have aged one bit since I last saw 
you. 

Anna: And I can return the compli- 
ment. Ben, you look just the same 
as you did thirty years ago. Yes, 
that’s when we first met, thirty 
years ago in Charleston. You were 
just a plain midshipman then. And 
now look at you—a captain of a 
man-o-war. 

RankKIN: And here you are, married. 

Anna: I’m a grandmother. 

RaNnkKIN: How do you like Naples? 

Anna: I like everything but the odors. 
(Both laugh) You know, Ben, I 
haven’t been home in seven years, 
not since 1840. (Sighs) Being wife 
to an American Counsel isn’t all sun- 
shine. Right now, I’d give a pretty 
penny for one good whiff of Charles- 
ton Harbor. 

Rankin (Suddenly): Have you ever 
heard of Philip Nolan? 
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Anna: Nolan, Nolan! 

RaNKIN: Perhaps you know him better 
under his other name . . . The Man 
Without a Country. 

Anna: Don’t tell me that he’s — ? 

RANKIN: Yes, I have him aboard. 

Anna: When my husband was sta- 
tioned at Marseilles — which was six 
years back — the Constellation came 
in for repairs. Nolan was aboard, 
but I didn’t see him. 

Biz (Off in distance): Some of the crew 
ad libbing. 

RaNKIN: I’ve heard of him ever since I 
was a midshipman, but until fifteen 
months ago, I had never as much as 
laid eyes upon him. 

Anna: He’s become something of a 
legend. 

RANKIN: Practically a Navy tradition. 
Shifted from one ship to another. 
Poor man, he’s the nearest thing to 
perpetual motion I have ever en- 
countered. 

Anna: Does he give you any trouble? 

Rankin: No. I’ve heard that during 
the early days, he was quite aggres- 
sive, but he’s lost all that. Getting 
fairly old. Must be around, oh, I’d 
say at least sixty-five. Minds his own 
business and keeps pretty much to 
himself. (He lowers his voice) Look! 
There he is walking toward us. Poor 
old devil! 

Anna: I’m afraid I don’t share your 
sympathy. In my opinion, Nolan 
deserves to suffer. 

Noutan (Fading in): Captain Rankin, 
sir. 

Rankin: Yes, Mr. Nolan? 

Notan: The second officer wants to 
know if you have any instructions 
before the liberty party goes ashore? 


RaNnkKIN: Anna, will you excuse me for 
several minutes. 

Anna: Certainly. 

RANKIN: By the way, Anna, this is Mr. . 
Nolan. Mr. Nolan this is Mrs. 
Rutledge. 

Anna: Good afternoon. 

Rankin (Fading): Mr. Jenks, I wish 
to see you before you go ashore. Have 
a detail for you. (Ad lib voices in 
background gradually die out.) 

Notan: This is a nice day, don’t you 
think, Mrs. Rutledge? 

Anna (Coldly): Quite comfortable. 

Nouan: The last port we touched was 
Havre. Very interesting place. I 
wasn’t allowed ashore, but I heard 
the crew talking. These foreign 
places are fine enough, but not like 
home. Mrs. Rutledge, what is the 
news from the United States? 

Anna: I thought you were the man 
who once said he never wanted to 
hear that name again. 

Music: A tragic theme. Up and out 
into: 

Sounp: Clock striking five strokes. 

RANKIN (His voice has grown older. He 
speaks on the third stroke of the clock): 

Mr. Secretary, it seems to me that 
you doubt the truth of my story. I 
assure you, sir, that I am speaking 
the truth. 

Navy Secretary: I -- I don’t know 
what to think. I know your word is 
good, but hang it all, Rankin, the 
Navy Department’s records show 
absolutely no trace of this man you 
speak of . . . this Philip Nolan. 

RaNnkKIN: Naturally not, Mr. Secretary. 
Those records were destroyed by 
fire when the British seized Wash- 
ington back during the War of 1812. 
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SzcretTary: It all sounds like a fairy 
tale, like a nightmare. 

RaNnkIN: Whether you want to believe 
it or not, Philip Nolan was sentenced 
back in 1807, and this is 1859. Mind 
you, Mr. Secretary, for 52 years 
Philip Nolan has been shifted from 
one ship to another. For 52 years 
he has never set foot on American 
soil. For 52 years he has not heard 
the name of the United States even 
mentioned by anyone. For over a 
half-century this unfortunate dere- 
lict has experienced a living death. 

SEcRETARY: Captain Rankin, why do 
you concern yourself with this mat- 
ter? 

RANKIN: Because I like Nolan. He 
has been committed to my care on 
two occasions, and each time I found 
him to be a kind, mild gentleman. 
(Pleadingly) Mr. Secretary, won’t 
you investigate his case? The man 
has only a few years of life ahead of 
him. Why not let him enjoy them? 

SECRETARY: With the possibility of 
war with the South growing stronger 
this department hasn’t time for such 
an investigation. 

RanKIN: Aren’t you trying to tell me 
that you don’t care to unearth any 
skeletons? 

Secretary: An unfortunate choice of 
words, Captain. (Coldly) Taking for 
granted there is such a man as Philip 
Nolan, he will have to remain an 
unknown; a legend, if you like. 

RANKIN (Casually): Suppose the news- 
papers got hold of this story? The 
national election is only a year off. 

Secretary (Significantly): It is en- 
tirely within my power to depose 
you from your command. Then 
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there is the Far East. That is a long 
voyage. (Fading) You know how 
many days a voyage to Japan takes, 
do you not, Captain Rankin? Or 
don’t you? (A pause, then) 

Sounp: Telegraph buzzer. 
message. 

Voice 1: “Washington, D. C., Janu- 
ary 12, 1860. To Captain Benjamin 
Rankin, Newport News, Virginia. 
. . . Prepare to sail on 27th for ex- 
tended tour of Far East, including 
China and Japan. Detailed orders 
following.” 

Sounp (Buzzer up briefly and under 
again. 

Voice 2: “Shanghai, China, May 11, 
1862. To Captain Benjamin Ran- 
kin, aboard U.S.S. Levant. . . . Cap- 
tain Chalmers of the Ohio will de- 
liver into your hands the person of 
Philip Nolan. From past contact 
with him, you will know how to re- 
ceive and handle his case.’ 

Music: Washes in over sound. Hold 
briefly and out. 

RaNnkIN (Low voice): You think the 
end is in sight, doctor? 

Doctor: He’s liable to go off any 
minute. 

RaNKIN: Suppose you leave me alone 
with him? 

Doctor: Very well. (Slight fade) If 
you need me, I’ll be outside. 

Sounp (Slightly away): Hatch slid open, 
then closed. 

RANKIN: Philip. (Beat) Philip, it’s 
Rankin. 

Notan: Hello, Captain. 

RankIN: Is there anything you wish? 

Nowan: Just sit here and talk to me. 
(Beat) I know I’m dying. Perhaps 
now you will tell me what I want to 
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know. 

RaNKIN: Anything you wish. 

Notan (Breathing heavily): I want you 
to know that there is not a man on 
this ship — that there is not in 
America, God bless her! — a more 
loyal man than I. How like a 
wretched night’s dream a boy’s idea 
of personal fame or of separate 
sovereignty seems, when one looks 
back on it after such a life as mine. 

RANKIN (After pause): Now what 
would you like to hear? 

Notan: Is our country larger? 

RaNKIN: A good many states have 
been added. Ohio, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, and Mississippi; and 
California and Texas and Oregon. 

Notan: What of America’s progress? 

RANKIN: Our country has made tre- 
mendous strides. Her cotton manu- 
facturing is the greatest in the world. 
We have made great improvements 
on the steam train. 


’ NoLan: Steam train? 


Rankin: Yes. A form of carriage pro- 
pelled by steam. Then a Naval 
Academy has been established at 
Annapolis and a Military Academy 
at West Point in New York. A great 
piece of literature has been written 
by a woman named Stowe — ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” 

Nouan: Are we at peace? 

RANKIN: There was a war with Eng- 
land. 

Notan: In 1812. I heard rumors of it 
at the time. I have also heard there 
is trouble between the North and 
the South. (Hastily) No! Don’t tell 


me. I prefer not to know. Who is 
our President now? 

RankxIN: A great man named Abraham 
Lincoln. He’s from the State of 
Illinois, a man who worked his way 
up from the ranks. 

Notan: Good for him. 

Rankin: The United States is fast 
growing into the greatest democracy 
in the world. 

Nouan (Weakly): Wonderful . . . won- 
derful news. 

RANKIN (Alarmed): Philip, are you —? 

Notan: Better than I have ever been. 
You see that old flag against the 
wall? 

RANKIN: Yes. 

Notan: I want to be wrapped in it. 
You'll see to that? 

Rankin: I promise. 

Noxan: God bless you! (His voice be- 
comes weaker) On the table is a Bible. 

Rankin: I have it. 

Notan: Open it. (Pause) Now read 
what is written on the fly leaf. 

RANKIN (Slowly and with simple dig- 

nity): “Bury me in the sea. It has 
been my home, and I love it. But 
will not someone set up a stone for 
my memory somewhere on my na- 
tive soil, that my disgrace may not 
be more than I ought to bear? Say 
on it: ‘In memory of Philip Nolan, 
Lieutenant in the Army of the 
United States. He loved his country 
as no other man has loved her; but 
no man deserved less at her hands.’ ” 
Music: Up to curtain. 


THE END 
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For the Director 
Charac 
Playin 
Costun 
Proper 
° or 2 
| Production Notes wy 
of t 
= cont 
' Mince Minps Her SisTer’s Business Dorothea; a needle, silk, and a piece of em- — 
Characters: 2 male; 8 female. broidery material for Mrs. Dandridge. erat 
; Playing Time: 30 minutes. Setting: An upstairs sitting room in a Southern Lighti 
Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Scene 1: colonial mansion. A door, up center, opens 
' one 5 wears a skirt and sweater. Grace on a stairway. There are windows, with 
} and Nettie wear polo coats over their skirts curtains, up left and up right, looking out 
} and blouses. Quentin is carelessly dressed. upon the garden. Up left center, a turntop ha 
+" Scene 2: Madame Blanc wears a black satin table, over which hangs a burnished mirror. os s 
h dress with a long pair of pearls. Customer Brass candlesticks on the table. Up right C « 
i is richly dressed. Midge and Quentin are center, a chair, above which is a portrait. a 
‘ obviously wearing their best clothes. Adele Down center, a table, on which are papers, rope 
E first models purple crepe dress, then green pens, books. Left center, a sofa. Right ore 
§ evening dress, blue evening dress, and center, a chair. Right, a door. a 
% finally a red one. Lighting: None required. lig 
: Properties: Scene 1: Knitting bag, unfinished 
pair of argyle socks, sport coat with cuffs Mrpnicut Burau 
H shortened about three inches, small piece of Characters: 8 female. 
# aper, pocket knife. Scene 2: Small note- Playing Time: 15 minutes. Char 
: ey pencil and pad for Quentin. Costumes: Modern camp costumes. Play 
Setting: Scene 1: Asimple sittingroom. There Properties: Large, square parcel wrapped in Coste 
| are doors to the right and left. A telephone brown paper and containing a cake; hoe, dre 
¥ stands on asmall table. Scene 2: The Gown pail of water. we 
Shop. A few overstuffed chairs, ferns and Setting: A night out-of-doors setting. A few stc 
plants, and a couple of coat trees are placed bushes and small trees may be placed about St 
about the room. There are several mirrors. the stage. sw 
Lighting: None required. deine: Lighting should be dim throughout Prog 
the play. m: 
§ GenERAL Gace’s CHOWDER sn 
| Characters: 3 male; 3 female. How We Gor Our NuMBERS ca 
% Playing Time: 30 minutes. Characters: 7 male; 2 female. Setti 
Costumes: Costumes of the Revolutionary Playing Time: 15 minutes. pl 
4 period. General Gage wears the uniform of Costumes: Everyday modern clothes for Aunt sic 
the British Army of the time. Polly, Bill, and Mary Ann. The Hindu la 
i Properties: None required. wears a colorful turban, long white tunic Ligh 
Setting: The Oyster Inn. Down left and right which buttons high at the throat and white 
i are crude wooden tables with chairs at them. trousers. The Grand Vizier dresses like a 
4 There is a fireplace in the wallat right. Next character in Arabian Nights. Ali wears a 
F to fireplace is a cabinet containing cutlery, traditional Arab costume, wide trousers, Cha: 
+ bowls, cups, and saucers. Hanging at the gathered at the ankles, flowing robe and an e) 
¥ fireplace is a 'arge kettle filled with a liquid Arabian headdress. Leonardo wears & Play 
: for the chowder. There is a settee before doublet, short velvet cape, velvet hat with Cosi 
: the fireplace. There is one large, comfortable plume. Antonio and Roberto are dressed W 
* chair in the room. A door in the wall at the in a similar fashion. re 
; left leads to the rooms upstairs, while the Properties: School books, pencils, paper, V 
‘ door to the main entrance is upper center in Oriental gong, scroll, old clock with Roman P 
: the back wall. There are windows either numbers on face. ti 
iM side of the fireplace. Setting: A modern living room. There is 8 Pro 
5 Lighting: None required. long table, an easy chair for Aunt Polly. b 
: footstool, an old clock, and other tables ant Sett 
ATTORNEY FOR THE DEFENSE chairs. The center part of the stage only is d 
Characters: 3 male, 4 female. used, leaving space on the sides for drama- in 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. tized episodes. a 
Costumes: The traditional colonial dress. Lighting: Spotlights should be used for the p 
Properties: Several sheets of paper for scenes played on the side of the stage. Lig 
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OneE-rkING Circus 


Characters: 6 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. 

Properties: Dishpan of sawdust, small wooden 
or metal box containing an imaginary or 
toy mouse, mouth organ, jump rope, stack 
of books, key collections, cardboard box 
containing a piece of wire and some gadgets 
and two linked rings which can beseparated. 

Seiting: All that is required is several odd 
crates and boxes about the stage. 

Lighting: None required. 


ADALMINA’s PEARL 


Characters: 1 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Sewing for Mother, books. 

Setting: A small sewing room. There is a 
table, a few chairs and a rocking chair. 

Lighting: None required. 


Star Licht AND THE SANDMAN 


Characters: 3 male; 1 female; 14 mixed players. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Star Light wears a fluffy yellow 
dress with a star headdress. The Sandman 
wears a brownie’s suit and a long, peaked 
stocking cap. The Starlets are dressed like 
Star Light. The Star Boys wear clown 
suits. The Children wear modern clothes. 

Properties: Bag for Star Light, bag for Sand- 
man, a four-leafed clover, some pebbles, a 
snail shell, some strawberries and some 
catnip. 

Setting: No setting is required; if desired, a 
plain blue backdrop may be used. At one 
side of the stage, the two Star Boys hold a 
large cardboard cloud. 

Lighting: None required. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE HorsE 


Characters: 2 male; 3 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Princess wears a long, flowing 
white dress. The King and Queen wear 
regal robes and crowns. The Lady-in- 
Waiting wears a long, full gown. The 
Prince wears doublet and hose, a velvet 
tunic and a hat with a plume. 

Properties: Embroidery, basket of flowers, 
bells, hobby-horses for entire cast. 

Setting: A garden scene. If desired, a back 
drop may be used. There is a garden seat 
in the center of the stage, and a box hedge 
across the back. A heap of cushions are 
placed before the bench. 

Lighting: None required. 








Now available 
in book form — 


Special Plays 
for 
Special Days 


By Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


An anthology of the best-liked 
non-royalty holiday plays by two 
of our popular authors, reprinted 
from PLAYS, the Drama Mag- 
azine for Young People. 


Twenty-four plays, comedies and 
traditional dramas — easy-to-pro- 
duce and royalty-free. 


Working together to produce plays 
about each anticipated holiday is one 
of the best ways of making children 
realize the true meaning and value 
of our important celebrations. But 
they will not remember the lesson un- 
less it is made real to them, with live 
characters and an entertaining story. 
Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
have written plays of worth, true his- 
torically, presenting ideals of right and 
wrong, but peppered with life and 
humor, to make them interesting to 
young and old alike. 


Included are plays for all the important 
holidays: Thanks iving, Christmas, 
Halloween, Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays, Valentine’s Day, Mother’s 


Day, Arbor Day, Easter, k Week, 
St. Patrick’s Day, etc. 
$3.00 397 pages 


at your bookstore or postpaid from 


PLAYS, INC. 


PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 














Soon available in book form— 
the comedies of 
Helen Louise Miller 


ON STAGE 


for 


TEEN -AGERS 


By HELEN LoulseE MILLER 


To be published in book 
form—22 of the most popu- 
lar plays ever to appear in 
PLAYS. Non-royalty, one-act 
comedies which are easy to 
produce, and fun to give and 
to see. 


Contents — General Comedies: Party 
Line; Pin-Up Pals; What’s Cookin’?; 
Snoop’s Scoop; Cupid on the Loose; 
Homework; Band Aid; Doctor’s Daugh- 
ter; Say It With Flowers; Papa Pepper’s 
Bombshell; Horrors, Incorporated; The 
Rummage Rumpus. Holiday Com 
edies: The Soft-Hearted Ghost; Thanks- 
giving for Frieda; Thanksgiving Beats 
the Dutch; Angel Child; Home for 
Christmas; The Missing Linc (Lincoln’s 
Birthday); Miss Lonelyheart; The 
Washingtons Slept Here; Nothing to 
Wear (Easter); A Surprise for Mother. 


394 pp. — $3.50 


PLAYS, INC. 
Publishers 


8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 





Tue Lirrie Pinx Eco 

Characters: 4 male; 5 mixed players. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Eggs are dressed in dresses or 
suits in their respective colors. If desired 
cardboard heads fashioned like eggs may 
be made. The King’s Men wear soldier 
uniforms. Easter Bunny wears a bunny suit, 

Properties: Cane for Humpty Dumpty. 

Setting: There is a wall in center rear. If de- 
sired a backdrop may be painted with a 
huge bunch of carrots on each side and an 
Easter basket in the center, or the stage 
may be set with large baskets. 


PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER 

Characters: 4 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Cameras for Werty and Hal, 
photographs, papers. 

Setting: Office of the Photography Editor. 
There is a desk center that is littered with 
papers and photographs. A swivel chair is 
at the desk. Several smaller tables in vari- 
ous stages of disarray are about the office. 
There are files against the wall at right. 
There is a desk lamp and telephone on the 
desk. The walls are covered with photo- 
graphs. At right is the entrance to the outer 
office, and to the left is the door to the com- 
posing room. 


PLAYBOOKS 


FIFTEEN CENTS EACH ! 


Do You Know That... 


«> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 

> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 

=> We can supply you with copies of 

lays from both current and past 
ues. 


Each playbook costs only 15 cents. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities. 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. | 
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PLAYS 


FOR 
Special Occasions in March 


In addition to the many fine plays for 
holidays and special occasions in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays 
from previous issues for celebration of 
the following events: 


Red Cross Fund Campaign 
Tue Bor Wxo Tuovucst Hz Knew (For Inter- 
mediates). September, 1941 
Tas Worm Turns (For Intermediates, Junior 
and Senior High). January, 1944 


Girl Scouts Birthday 
Tae Graz Scouts Brarn (Radio Play). March, 


1942 
St. Patrick’s Day 

For tae Guiory or St. Parrickx (For Junior 
and Senior High). March, i945 

Sr. Patrick (For Junior and Senior High). 
February, 1942 

Sr. Parricx’s Eve (For Junior and Senior 
High). March, 1945 

Tae Wisuina Wet (For Intermediates). 
March, 1944 

Tae Turee Wisses (For Intermediates). 
March, 1944 


Easter and Spring 

Noraine tro Wear (For Junior and Senior 
High). March, 1946 

Morger Eartn’s New Deress (For Inter- 
mediates). March, 1946 

Sprrine Is Henge (For Intermediates). Febru- 
ary, 1942 

Tue Reivucrant Spring (For Intermediates). 
March, 1942 

Tue Frrst Firowers (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1944 

PINKIE AND THE Rosins (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1944 

7p Means Eae (For Intermediates). March, 


Easter Eoo Rouurne (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1946 

Eastery Ecosrr (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1947 

Auice Meets THe Easter Bonny (For Primary 
Grades). March, 1947 

Spring Is Comina (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1947 


Any of these plays, as well as those in 
current issues, may be produced royalty- 
free by subscribers. Single copies of indi- 
vidual plays may be purchased for 15¢ 
each. To eliminate bookkeeping we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook 
orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Practical, comprehensive. . . 


WRITING 
JUVENILE FICTION 


by PHYLLIS A. WHITNEY 

Expert advice and technical informa- 
tion about writing for young people, by 
the author of over 100 successful short 
stories and a long list of successful 
juvenile novels, including “Willow 
Hill,” “A Place for Ann,” and “The 
Silver Inkwell.” 


213 pages $2.50 


At your bookstore or direct postpaid from 


THE WRITER, INC. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass 














you are not now a regular 
IK annual subscriber to PLAYS 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by current subscribers royalty-free. 
ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for........ 


years to PLAYS, published monthly, 
October through May. 
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Exiza (Astonished): Why Lotta! 
I haven’t seen you so happy since 
they raised the school tax rate! 
Lotta (Pirouetting): I am happy. 
I’ve just seen a new teacher maga- 
zine that’s fun! (Entrechat.) 

Exiza (Dubious): But teacher 
magazines are supposed to be full 
of professional hints and... 
Lotta: Oh, but this one is! It 
just presents them differently. It’s 
got other things, too . . . fashions, 
travel . . . even a feature on inter- 
esting teachers! 

Exiza: Just what is the name of 














“TEACHERS ARE PEOPLE” 


A ONE MINUTE PLAY 
By Eton Pubb 


Dramatis Personnae 


Lotta Booker, A School Librarian 
Eviza Persson, A School Teacher 


ACT I 


A School Library. Eliza enters from left. She is smart, well-dressed 
and obviously alert. Lotta is at desk, right. As Eliza enters, Lotta 
rises to her feet and starts dancing a little jig. 








this amazing contribution to the 
human side of pedagogy? 

Lotta: Now don’t get too smart, 
young lady. It’s called Young 
America Teacher . . . and it looks 
like a sort of cross between Read- 
er’s Digest and Coronet. Here, 
take this copy along with you. 
Ex1za (Thumbing copy): Hmmmm 
I begin to see what you mean. 
Digests. Original stuff, too. And 
photos. Why .. . it looks as 
though the editors actually real- 
ized that teachers are people! 
(Curtain) 












32 E. 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Please send free sample to: 






Name 


YOUNG AMERICA TEACHER 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 
WHAT ELIZA SAW! 
MAIL COUPON AT 








Address— 


LEFT. . . TODAY! 











City. 



































